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i ) Closing of a pocket at the mouth 


sent battered Nazi troops into desperate flight, is being hailed as the 

beginning of the end of the Rocket Coast and the finishing touch on 

2 the north coast Battle of France. Meanwhile, the drive toward the 

-, German border (2) continued yesterday and the fall of Cannes (3) 

| gave a new spurt to the march from the Riviera ihvasion coast for 
a junction with the. Allied forces in the region south of Paris. 


KS DASH 25 


Establish Nine Bridgeheads 
Across Seine; Take Pecy 


ALLIED SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, London, Monday, Aug. 28 (UP). 
Ann a lightning northward thrust of 25 miles, a U. S. tank spearhead reached 
the River Marne 15 miles east of Paris Sunday and other American armored 
columns thundered toward that historic stream on a 100-mile. front to gain a spring- 
board for the invasion of Germany. While Anglo-Canadian troops outflanked Rouen in = 
a new thrust across the lower Seine and thus trapped the last remnants of the Grman 


Seventh Army, Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s Yanks shot 
around pockets of resistance on the Paris outskirts and 
drove to the Marne, at Lagny, from the Melun area south- 
east of the capital. ) 


Moving north and east in a powerful arc, Patton’s 
troops also captured Pecy, 21 miles northeast of Melun, 


Nogent, 30 miles northwest of Troyes, and Provins, 12 


miles northwest of Nogent. Another column had raced 
nearly 20 miles beyond Troyes to within possibly 100 
miles of the German frontier and still another was 
approaching Romilly on the Seine 10 miles east of Nogent. 


Nine firmly planted bridgeheads now were funneling 
tremendous numbers of troops across the Seine for the 
gathering drive toward Germany’s frontiers which was 
believed to have carried far beyond the place-names 
cautiously mentioned at headquarters. 


NAZI REPRISALS 


A trickle of German reinforcements was reported 
moving into France from Belgium, possibly to provide 
covering troops for the general withdrawal eastward that 
signified utter defeat for the Nazis in the battle for north 
France. 


In a typical German reprisal, the Luftwaffe carried 
out a stinging bombing raid on Paris Saturday night and 
followed it up with a low level street strafing. The attacks 
fail to dampen the spirit of revelry in the city, however, 
and cheering throngs lined the streets Sunday as Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower visited the liberated capital only a 
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PARIS, Aug. 27 (UP)—- ~~ 
Liberated Paris—that part 
of it which went to bed; 
got up this morning after 
the wildest Saturday night — 
in years to touch off an- 
other frenzied demonstra- 
tion in greeting Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
his British, French and 
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American staffs. 


I have come here to pay g 
the tribute of the Allied 
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e few hours after the German planes had passed. 
8 The last tattered remnants of the German Seventh 
Recon ver sion To 65 . Army meanwhile were being hammered to shreds in the 
! sweeping loops of the lower Seine’between Rouen and the 
| 2 river mouth, with only a few odds and ends of units and 
Acted On This | Wee their equipment having been able to get across. 
‘4 Some isolated foot-soldiers still were swimming across 
: —See Page 2 the river by night but the British Second Army snapped 
5 shut the enemy's main escape corridor. 9 Pont 
aye Rr : de l’Arche, eight miles south of Rouen, Lt. Gen. Sir Miles 
Wisc. AFL Wants Roosevelt C. Dempsey’s troops smashed across the Seine at that 
| | point and began outflanking Rouen on the east, bringing 
See Page 5 its roads radiating toward the Pas de Calais and Belgium 
9 i 1 under their artillery fire. 
tl Ohio Hits Bricker GI Vote Steal Nine miles to the west, the British captured fort La 
a ae | Londe, severing. all but one of the Seventh Army’s.roads 
pee, see Page 2 into Rouen, and sliced the last one by seizing Bourg 
——ꝛ— — — — Archardun seven miles northwest of Fort La Londe. 
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WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—Those who are interested in the future of? 


lation’s Postwar 1 y Faces 
c ritical Test in Congress This Week 


‘America’s postwar economy had better wake up to what is happening in Congress 
this week. Tomorrow the House starts debate on the crucial reconversion bill 
dealing with the so-called human aspects of the problem. Also, Senate and House con- 
ferees are scheduled to meet during the week to iron out differences between the two 
houses on the matter of disposing of surplus war properties. The House Ways and 


Means Committee has reported a 9. 
bill on reconversion which is even | | 


worse than the totally inadequate 
George - Vandenberg measure 
pushed through the Senate by the 
notorious ,GOP = tory Republican 
bloc. The Ways and Means bill elim- 
inates from the Senate bill provi- 


Tomorrew the House starts de- 
bate on the vital reconversion 
bill. Wire or write at once to 
House Majority Leader J 
McCormack and Minority 
Joseph Martin urging support of 
a real reconversion program in 
place of the useless Ways and 
Means Committee measure. 
Unions, business and civic groups 
should send delegations te Wash- 
ington at once. 

—— f 
sions for retraining returning vet- 
erans and war workers, cuts out a 
provision for rail fare to war work- 


ers and their families to enable 
them to get back home, shuts out 


3,600,000 federal workers from un- 


employment benefits, and scraps 
the Senate proposal for establishing 
a board of appeals and an advisory 
committee of labor, industry and 
agriculture. 

Sen. George has already notified 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee that he will agree 
to the Committee deletions in con- 
ference between the two houses if 
the bill passes the House. 

The measure was condemned yes- 


terday by four Democratic members 


of the Committee, who submitted a 
minority report. 
MINORITY OPPOSITION 

The four Democrats included 
Reps. Forand (Pa.), Eberharter 
(Pa.), Lynch (N. Y.) and Dingell 
(Mich.). They charged that the 
Ways and Means Committee bill 
carries not one single provision to 
take care of the men and women 
who will become displaced as a re- 
sult of reconversion. They pointed 
out that contract terminations and 
surplus properties have been taken 
care of by Congress, but war work- 
ers are being utterly ignored. 


Backers of the program originally 
introduced by Sen, Harley M. Kil- 
gore (D-WVa) in the Senate and 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) in the 
House claim that not only workers 
will suffer but the entire postwar 
economy is in danger. They point 
out that the reconversion process 
will inevitably displace workers for 
periods of several months. Unless 
provision is made for these work- 
ers to enable them to live at 
half-way decent.standard, consum- 
ing power will be cut drastically 
and peacetime economy will be un- 
able to get on its feet. Also, they 


- Claim, any possibility of establish- 
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ing postwar harmony among the 
various sections of the population 
will be seriously threatened if mil- 
lions face unemployment for pro- 
longed periods without adequate 
provision, while corporations are 
guaranteed profits by the govern- 
ment. 

They are fighting for amend- 
ments to the Ways and Means 
which would 


benefits throughout 
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geod work. Three months ago 


Lt. McIntosh parachuted inte France to help organize these fighting 
Frenchmen. 


ClO Drives to Register 


Night Workers for Vote 


The City CIO yesterday 


launched a campaign to reg- 


ister centrally all night workers who will be at their jobs 
during Registration Week, Oct. 9-14, since polling hours 


registering, 

(Polling hours will be from 5 p. m. 
daily. Unless night shifters register 
at central offices now, they will have 
only one day during polling week to 
do so—on Saturday, Oct. 14, when 
the polls will be open from 7 a. m. 
to 10:30 p. m.) 

Commenting on the need for get- 
ting out the largest possible vote 
for President Roosevelt, Barney Co- 
nal, City CIO political action direc- 
tor, warned that the Republican 
Party’s main strategy is to keep the 
vote below 40 million. “Gallup has 
proved to the Republicans,” Conal 
said, “that Dewey will win if the 
vote is under 40 million, and that 
FDR will win if the vote is 50 mil- 
lion or more.” 

The CIO urged all affiliates to 
concentrate between now and Sept. 
30 on getting all night shifters down 


to the central registration offices: 


which are open daily from 9 a. m. to 
4 p. m. and on Saturday from 9 a. 


a m. to noon. Offices are located in 


each borough as follows: 
Manhattan—400 Broome Street. 
Brooklyn — Municipal Building, 


Mme. Chiang Ill. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 27 (UP).— 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, China's 
First Lady, is seriously ill and will 
come to the United States in a few 
weeks for “badly needed” medical 
care from the same doctor who 
treated her two years ago, it was 
revealed tonight. 


largely embodied in the Dingell- 
Price bill. 

The Surplus Goods Disposal mea- 
sures passed by the House and 
Senate differ widely. The Senate 


measure contains protective clauses 


to allow small farmers and busi- 
nessmen, as well as the govern- 
ment to get some of the surplus 
properties. The House measure does 


not have those guarantees, thereby 


making it possible for the monop- 


will generally exclude them from* 


Room 600, Borough Hall. 

Bronx — Borough Hall, 3rd and 
Tremont Avenues. 

Queens — Borough Hall, Kew Gar- 
dens. 

Richmond — Borough Hall, New 
Brighton. 
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Big 3 Delegates 
Continue Talks 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27 (UP).— 
Anglo-American-Soviet delegates to 
the Dumbarton Oaks world security 
talks prepared tonight, after a long 
week end of relaxation, to consider 
during the second week of their con- 
— some issues arising from 
various proposals by the three big 
powers for keeping the peace. 


Having presented and explained 


their basic ideas the delegates now 
were ready to seek agreement on 
points where the three powers dif- 
fer. 

The various world organization 


plans have not been made public, 


but the key to the American plan 
was understood to be a proposal 
that would make it possible, under 
certain conditions, for the world 
council to use forces placed at its 
disposal without additional approval 
of the governments involved—Con- 
gress in the case of the United 


It has long been recognized that 
the other great powers would not 
be willing to make commitments 
now, or accept American commit- 
ments, that would be contingent 
upon the whims of some future 
Congress. Thus, it was uncerstood, 
the American plan proposes that: 


1—The council be composed of 
four permanent members — the 
United States, Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia and China—with Fance be- 
coming a fifth at some future date, 
and seven other nations to be 
elected annually by the assembly of 
all nations. 


2—The major powers would desig- 
nate certain military ‘orces to be 
used by the council against future 
aggressors. 

3—The council could direct“ 
those forces to act against an ag- 
gressor without further approval of 
their home governments, provided 
a majority of the 11 state council 
voted to do so and the majority 
included all of the permanent mem- 
bers. 


Bricker Gl 
Vote Steal 


By BETTY RILEY 

COLUMBUS, Aug. 27.— 
Gov. John W. Bricker con- 
temptuously approved the 
junking of all soldiers ballots 


not marked with black lead 


pencil and today ran headlong into 
bitter opposition from all Ohio la- 
bor, veterans organizations. Demo- 
cratic groups and even the Dewey= 
Bricker newspapers. 

A technicality in the Ohio elec- 
tion laws permits ballot counters to 
throw away all ballots not marked 
with lead pencil. Earlier this week 
it became known the Bricker admin- 
istration instructed election officials 
to throw out all servicemen’s ballots 
unless they were with black lead 
pencil. 

The Ohio CIO Political Action 
committee immediately joined Dem- 
ocratic leaders in demanding that 
the votes be counted. They also in- 
sisted that Gov. Bricker inelude 
in his eall to the special session of 
the state legislature, a revision of 
the election technicality which 
wouldl permit all soldier ballots to 
be counted regardless of whether 
ee were marked in pencil, ink or 
with a lead bullet. 

Cleveland's Mayor Frank J. Lau- 
sche, Democratie candidate for 
governor, joined in the demand. 


Bricker refused to permit consid- 
eration of the subject in the special 
session. 

Yesterday, the entire Cuyahoga 
County Democratic delegation to 
the Ohio general assembly peti- 
tioned the governor for the right to 
discuss and vote on the issue. The 
GOP vice presidential candidate 
stuck to his technicality. Earlier this 
administration had found another 
technicality to limit soldier voting 
a Fuling that relatives must make 
personal applications for a soldier 
ballot. 

John H. Price, chairman of the 
Cuyahoga County Joint Veterans 
commission, “sarcastically remarked 
that Bricker would be “beneficiary 
of his own action” in further limit- 
ing voting. Price pledged his organi- 
zation would fight the Bricker ac- 
tion “to the bitter end.” 


Administration Sees Lend-Lease 


Opening Foreign Trade Prospects 


By ADAM LAPIN 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 27. — Ad- 
ministration officials from President 


Roosevelt down are more optimistic 
today than ever before about the 
prospects of postwar foreign trade. 

There is a growing conviction in 
administration circles that the war 
aid which the United States has 
given our allies through Lend-Lease 
and direct cash purchases actually 
lays the basis for vastly expanded 
foreign trade. 

This conviction was expressed last 
week in the latest Lend-Lease re- 
port forwarded by the President to 
Congress and in Foreign Economic 
Administrator Leo Crowley's testi- 
mony before the Mead Committee 
of the Senate. 

Both the Lend-Lease report and 
Crowley’s statement made it plain 
that serious study is being given to 
the possibility of building peace- 
time foreign trade on the basis of 
markets and contacts developed dur- 
ing the war. 

At his Friday press conference the 
President indicated that this phase 
of post-war planning is still in the 
study stage and said that he him- 
self could not yet write a general 
story on this subject. He said that 
there would have to be consideration 
of the credit status of each country. 


|PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The President's Lend-Lease re- of 
port to Congress declared: 
“While Lend-Lease is a war pro- 
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effects on the commercial post-war 
foreign trade of the United States. 


products to other countries in a 
volume and variety never ap- 
proached before. 

After the war, these countries 
will want to continue to obtain many 
of these products by buying them. 
American industry will have a great- 
ly expanded foreign market, pro- 
vided that our international econo- 
mic policies make it possible for 
these nations to pay for their pur- 
chases.” 

Actual shipments of Lend-Lease 
supplies for the four-year period 
ending June 30 of this year reached 
the staggering total of $21,534,870.- 
000. 

It is a significant fact in terms of 
postwar trade that more than one- 
third of this total consisted of in- 
dustrial and agricultural products. 

An equally significant fact is that 
during the war period, the United 
States had, alongside of Lend-Lease, 
cash exports of $10,900,000,000. 

Cash exports between 1939 and 
1943 averaged $2,389,000,000 a year, 
almost as much as the pre-war- 
1935-38 average of $2,800,000,000 a 
year. 

CASH EXPORT RISE 

But in the first six months of this 
year cash exports began to increase, 
and were actually at a rate in excess 

of the $2,800,000,000 pre-war aver- 
age. 

Crowley pointed out to the Mead 
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The war has introduced American 


makes it possible to have contracts 
made originally under the Lend- 
Lease program continued on a com- 
mercial basis. 

“We should be able to work out 
mutually satisfactory arrangements 
under which Lend-Lease countries 
will pay on a credit basis for sup- 
plies which are now in process but 
are shipped to them after war needs 
slack-off—supplies which they need 
and we wish to furnish,” he de- 
elared. 

“What this proposal amounts to is 
something like this: If we should 
put into production in the near fu- 
ture a turbo-generator to be fur- 
nished under Lend-Lease to one of 
our allies to produce shells, we would 
not have to cancel the order with 
the plant at Schenectady, Detroit or 
Pittsburgh if the turbo-generator 
were only half finished ween. the 
War over. 

“Nor would it require that the 
men working on it be thrown qut of 
jobs and that the materials in the 
unfinished generator be sold as junk, 
The proposed agreement would call 
for the completion of the generator, 
its acceptance by the Lend-Lease 
country and payment over à period 
of years by the foreign country.” 

Whether or not plans of this sort 
can be carried out will depend, as 
the Lend-Lease report emphasized, — 
on our international economic poli- 
cies. It will depend on whether the 
international bank plan of the Bret- . 
ton Woods conference and. beers N 
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LONDON, Aug. 27 (Up). —Soviet troops, smashing Adolf Hitler’s last 
hope of holding out in Romania, today overwhelmed Galati. and Foesani and raced 


22 miles south through the famed Galati gap to capture Ramnicu-Sarat, only 57 
miles northeast of Ploesti and 72 miles from Bucharest, The eastern and western bastions 
of the Galati gap, gateway to southern Romania, fell before the onslaught of the Second 


and Third Ukrainian Armies cei thr ra disorganized and W 0 enemy 
„ . The two Aus captured 18,000 
*--4|German prisoners today, Moscow 
announced. Four German generals 
were seized and three others found 
dead. In addition a Romanian al- 
pine division, a Romanian regiment 
and other remnants of Romanian 
units were seized. In eight days, 
jthe Soviets have killed or captured 
more than 275,000 troops. i 

The great rail junction of Galati, 
a city of 101,000 persons and the 
| Danube River’s most important 
port, was captured in an eight-mile 


New Japanese Drive 
ns at Honan Province 


CHUNGKING, Aug. 27 (UP).—Japanese troops have 
launched a new drive on the Honan Province front midway 
between the Yellow and Yangtse rivers, striking westward 


from the Peiping-Hankow rail line ae 
in an effort to smash back Chinese 
French Free forces which have pushed to within; 
Toulon; Yanks 
F Pursue Nazis 
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a few miles of the strategic Japa- oe 
nese held route. 
Enemy columns based on Chuma- 
tien and Kioshan, rail towns 11 
ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, Rome, 
Aug. 27 (UP).—French trops com- 
pleted the conquest of Toulon after 
a nine-day siege today as front dis- 


miles apart in southern Honan, are 
locked in heavy fighting with Gen- 

patches said that American troops, 

who had seized the lower Rhone 


eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s units 
ports of Avignon, Arles and Taras- 


con on Saturday, were rolling up 
the east bank along the famed 
“Route Nationale No. 7” highway in 

pursuit of the fleeing enemy. 
A dispatch from United Press war 
Robert Vermillion 


line and Miyang, 35 miles to the 


said today. 

EXECUTE GENERAL . 

. Meanwhile, as fighting raged 
unabated in Hunan province far to 
the south, the Chinese Central 
News Agency reported that Gen. 


the Chinese Fourth Army, was 
executed in Chungking last Friday. 


in the region between the vital rail) 3 


west, the Chinese high command) 


Chang Teh-neng, commander of | 


| 


| 


advance across the wide Prut River 
by troops of Gen. Feodor I. Tol- 
jbukhin’s 3d Ukrainian Army. 

35 MILES IN DAY 

The big industrial city on the 


Heft bank of the Danube is Ro- 


}mania’s chief port for imports and 
exports. It was powerfully fortified, 


Forty-five miles to the west, Mar- 
Shal Rodion T. Malinovsky’s 2d 
Ukrainian Army swept up Focsani 


correspondent - 
' datelined ‘overlooking the Rhone” 
said that those German troops who 
had. managed to escape from Toulon, 


| as spearheads pursued the rapidly- 
i retreating Germans as much as 35 
miles in 24 hours to take Ramnicu- f 
Sarat, one of the outer defenses of 


Japanese forces plunging north 
from the Luichow Peninsula in 
southwest Kwantung, have blasted! : 
their way into the streets of Lim-| | 


‘Marseille and Avignon were fleeing 
up the valley and facing the pos- 
sibility of their escape route being 
cut. 


TREES BLOCK ROADS 


assing the retreating German con- 
voys. At one point they felled 50 
huge oak trees across the Route 
Nationale and then covered all side 
roads across which Germans might 
try to flee. 

“Some Germans undoubtedly are 
still slipping through and a big 
battle appears likely when the Ger- 
mans concentrate their forces to the 
north,” Vermillion said. He reported 
that he saw American tanks and 
tank destroyers. pick off more than 
20 German trucks, a staff car and 
many Germans on bicycles and 
afoot. 

The two daily Allied war bulletins 
failed to mention the American 
columns plunging northward toward 
a junction with Gen. Dwight D. 
Bisenhower’s forces in northern 
France. They reported only that 
mopping up operations were con- 
tinuing in Marseille; that the French 
had completely occupied the city of 
Toulon and that an American force 
which had seized Antibes on the 
Riviera was pushing eastward 
through thick minefields toward 
Nice and Italy. 

The bag of German prisoners 
taken in the new southern drive 
meanwhile was revealed to have 
swelled to more. than 23,000, in- 
cluding a fourth Nazi general, Maj. 
Gen. Sigurd Boje, commander of 
the administrative headquarters in 
Marseille who was taken Friday. 

At Marseille the French captured 
the heights of the cathedral, Notre 
Dame de la Garde, crushing the 
main pocket of enemy resistance in 
the city. Several thousand Nazis 
still were holding out on the high 
ground of the Marseille canal in 
the northern part of the city and 
: on the islands of Pomegues “and 

‘Ratonneau in Marseille harbor. 
American Mitchell and Marauder 
» bombers blasted the German gun 
© position on those islands 12 times 


RW Opens Clothes 
Drive in Boston 


A drive to collect desperately 
needed clothing for immediate 


vilians now facing their fourth bit- 


He reported that 4,000 Maquis 
were aiding the Americans by har- 


Shipment to Russia’s fighting ci- 


kong, at the base of the Peninsula, 
today’s Chinese communique said. 


Fascists Fire 


On DeGuolle 


LONDON, Aug. 27 (UP).—French 
Fascists made two attempts on the 
life of Gen. Charles de Gaulle Sat- 
urday, firing on him while he was 
riding in triumph up the Place de la 
Concorde and again in the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, where a minia- 
ture battle was fought during a mass 
celebrating the liberation of Paris, 
reports from the French capital 
said tonight. 

It was indicated that deGaulle 
was not injured. 

Gordon Fraser of the Blue Net- 
work, quoted the Paris newspaper 
La Liberation as saying that a shot 
was fired at deGaulle at 430 p.m. 
while he was riding up the Place de 
la Concorde, The newspaper did 
not say how close the shot came to 
DeGaulle but it reported that a gen- 
eral affray followed. 


Cincinnati-PAC 

Sets Up Ward Plan 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 27. — The 

Hamilton county CIO Political Ac- 


tion Committee is rapidly organiz- 
ing a ward and precinct organiza- 
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Sahara to join Gen. Montgomery. 
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V0 
Gen. Jacques Leclerc (left), Franch Second Armored Division com- 
mander. When the fighting was tough in Africa and the Allies needed 
all the men they could round up, Gen. Leclerc took his men across the 


War Declaration Awaited as 


Bulgarian Troops Fight Nazis 


LONDON, Aug. 27 (UP) —Bul- 
garia’s declaration of war on Ger- 
many was reported imminent to- 
night as Bulgarian forces attacked 
Nazi army units throughout the 
country, and the Bucharest radio 
claimed that most of Germany’s 11 
divisions inside Romania had been 
disarmed and interned with “the re- 
mainder annihilated.” _ 

The Moscow newspaper Pravda 
commented that Romania’s defec- 


tion could not be overestimated be- he Offlee of War Information re- 


ported tonight that nearly 400,000 
workers are needed by 13 key war 
industries in which production is 
lagging — a labor shortage com- 
plicated by the fact that almost all 
of the working force is now em- 


ployed. 


cause “Romania was the key to 
German imperialism in the Balkans.” 

In an indirect warning to Finland, 
Hungary, and Slovakia to get out of 
the war, Pravda said: 

“Events in various war theaters 
are developing with such rapidity 
that there ts no time for hesita- 
tion or waiting. Who daes not 
break with Hitler will share his 
fate.” 

Hastening the complete crack-up 
of Adolf Hitler’s Balkan empire, 2 
general “get-out-of-the-war” strike 


tion to elect Roosevelt and Truman. 


secret broadcasts and a statement 
by the Hungarian Council in Britain 
urged soldiers and workers to revolt 
against the Nazis or suffer a fate 


‘identical with that of Germany.” 


in Hungary was expected hourly as 


Paul V. McNutt pledged, | 
that every effort will be made to 
get the programs on schedule and 
that workers will be transferred 
from other jobs “even though this 
will adversely affect activities hith- 
erto considered essential.” 


400,000Needed 
In 13 Key Trades 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27 (UP).— 


War Manpower Commissioner 
however, 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Seine ended in the shadow 
of the Arc de Triomphe. 


The Luftwaffe tried to 
burn Paris down last night 
and a handful of British, 
Canadian and American 
troops with the help of the 
Parisians themselves tried 
to drink the town dry but 
this morning crowds stand- 
ing on tip-toe jammed the 
Champs Elysee and shout- 
ed themselves hoarse for 
the four-star general with 
the smile as broad as a Kan- 


core vee Aan Army Group; 


Koenig, commander of the 
French Forces of the In- 
terior; Brig. Gen. Jacques 
Leclerc, French Second 
Armored commander; Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, deputy supreme 
commander; and Maj. Gen. 
Leonard T. Gerow, Fifth 
U.S. corps commander. 
Armored cars and motor- 
cycles with sirens wailing 
preceded the Allied com- 
manders who waved their 
greetings from open tour- 
ing cars. The route took 


world famous Place de la 
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Liberated Paris Welcomes ‘Ike 


Henne the Are de 


Triomphe. 
The 200-mile trip took 


the supreme commander 
past scores of blackened 
hulks of monster Nazi 
tanks, many of them reek- 
ing with the stench of un- 
buried dead. At Aubry en 
Emes, near Chambois, the 
general left the car and 
walked half a mile up the 
road to look upon the ghast- 
ly scene of death and de- 
struction where the last 
large roundup of fleeing 
Germans was turned into a 


ter winter of war is now under way Sas prairie. them past the Washington | slaughter both from the air 

in many parts of New England. With the supreme com- | monument in La Place de | and ground. ; 
In Boston and a score of nelgh-| mander were Lt. Gen. Omar | Lafayette then down the | “It’s Ike,” they shouted 
N. Bradley, commander of | Champs Elysee with its as 580 craned to pe a 


the great Ploesti oilfields and itself 
@ secondary oil producing center. 
With German and Romanian 
troops surrendering by the thou< 
sands, capture of Ramunic''-Sarat 
heralded an imminen‘ Soviet ad- 
vance on Bucharest and the great 
Ploesti oil region. 


It also virtually sealed the fate 
of the Nazi garrisons in southeast- 
ei 1 Romania and in the port of 
Constanta, home of the German 
Black Sea fleet. Rammnicu-Sarat is 
only 18 niles from the rail junction 
of Bazau, through which all Nazis 
in the Constanta area meg retreat 
via Ploesti since Bucharest is barred 
to them by Romania’s swing to the 
Allies. 

The famed Galati gap, powerfully 


tifications and once regarded by the 
German and Romanian high com- 
mands as impregnable, fell like a 
house of cards. 


The Germans scarcely fired a shot 
to hold the lightning Soviet thrusts 
into the heart of political and in- 
dustrial Romania, all reports indi- 
cated. 


ORDER OF THE DAY 


The collapse of the Galati gap 
defense line held serious potential- 
ities for the Nazis in the entire 
tottering Balkan peninsula. 
Moscow dispatches said it meant 
the ultimate isolation and defeat of 
all Nazi armies in the “tinder-box” 
of Europe. 

The Germans themselves ad- 
mitted a “considerable deteriora- 
tion” in the German army’s situa- 
tion and tole of violent fighting 


det ween te Germans and their 


er twhile Romanian allies. 

The German DNB agency re- 
ported bitter fighting bctween Ger- 
man and Romenian troops on the 
northern edge of Bucharest, which 
the Roma: ians reported to have 
been freed, and at Ploesti. Another 
German broadcast said that all 
German troops now a. e withdraw- 
ing toward the Carpathian passes” 
into Traagsylvania. 
Foecsani., preat western bastion of 
the Galati gap, is a rail junction on 
the Roman-Ploesti rail line and is 
on the eastern fringe of the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps. 

The capture of the city and of 
Ramnicu-Sarat was announced in 
an Order of the Day issued by Mar- 
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tion convention 
the State Department announced 


— the Mind of an Accused Draft Dodger 


By ALAN MAX 


Ever wonder what goes 
an accused draft dodger? 


ä The New Leader (a Social Democratic week- 
ly) carries a real scoop in this line. Its latest is- 
sue, dated Aug. 26, runs the regular Washington 
column by one Jonathan Stout, arrested and re- 


leased on bail in Washington 


charges of evading the draft. 

Stout’s name in court is Will Allen. He is 
otherwise known as Allen G. 
for David Dubinsky under the name of William 


Allen. 
Stout’s column this week 


_red- baiting, Soviet-biating and FDR-baiting for 


which the New Leader is famous. Now that one 
knows the writer as an alleged draft dodger, 
however, the thoughts of the alleged Jonathan 
Stout assume special interest. They include: 


A prediction (despite the fact that labor 
is practically unanimous for Roosevelt and 


on in the mind of 
last Wednesday on 
Grobin and works 


contains the usual 


not a single local has endorsed Dewey) that 
labor may yet back the GOP candidate. “The 
labor vote will remain the real enigma in this 
campaign right up to—and including—Election 
Day,” writes the astute Jonathan-William-Allen- 
Stout-Allen-Grobin. 
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An equally remarkable prediction that 
Tito is on the skids” and may be replaced 


as Yugoslav leader by that promising young 
has-been Mikhailovitch, whose “army” was dis- 
banded only yesterday by King Peter. 


The usual New Leader attack on Commu- 

nist-Socialist unity in Italy, in which Stout 
vents his spleen upon the Socialist leader Pietro 
Nenni, evidently for wanting to help kick the 
Germans out of Italy and for not seeing eye to 
eye with Stout on the subject of the draft. 


The New Leader’s Washington correspon- 
dent will be tried in New York shortly on the 


charge of draft dodging. He and the paper he 


works for already 


stand guilty of successfully 


dodging the truth on every important subject. 


Dewey Fails to Use 


War Council to 


Improve G 


By JOHN MELDON 


Republican presidential aspirant Thomas E. Dewey has 5 
within his own grasp unusual wartime powers to act on): 
behalf of the people of the state of New York on each and b 


Vote 


every problem facing the state’s< 
population (and the state’s men 
and women in the armed ofrces) 
and he has deliberately refused to 
use those powers; in fact, he has 
carefully kept the whole thing a 
secret from the public. 


Dewey is chairman of a special 
wartime body which has been en- 
dowed with far-reaching powers 
and can at any time meet as a 
“super-legislative” group on any 
problem or issue in the state—the 
New York State War Council. The 
council has unlimited powers and 


was handed to Dewey on a silver 


platter by the Lehman Democratic 
administration. To date, as chair- 
man of this unique super-legisla- 
tive council, Dewey has refused to 
use the council’s powers to act upon 
such problems as the state soldier 
vote, child care, housing, education 
and many other vital war time 
matters. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


I had a talk several days ago 
with a man who is recognized as 
an expert on law interpretation. 
He taught law at two of the na- 
tion’s leading universities and was 
called in by one of the nation’s 
biggest cities to act as the city’s 
advisor on municipal and state 
legislation. 


“No governor of any state has 


ever had the extraordinary grant to: 


U.S., India Agree 
On Air Talks 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27 (UP).— 
Representatives of the United 
States and the Government of India 
have concluded a series of talks on 
postwar civil aviation at which both 
groups agreed that an international 
conference to naviga- 
ould be held soon, 


tonight. 

The conference follows similar 
ones held here with Russian, Chi- 
nese and Dutch representatives, as 
well as those held earlier this year 
in London between American and 
British officials. The State Depart- 
ment release emphasized that the 
discussions were on an informal 
basis and were preliminary and ex- 
ploratory in character. 

“Both sides were agreed that it 


was desirable to adopt all practicable 
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act upon vital matters with such 


authority and speed as Mr. Dewey; 
has had as chairman of the state 


legislature. It can meet at Dewey's 
call, make a decision, let's say, re- 
lating to the soldier ballot, the edu- 
cation budget, nurseries, war hous- 
ing and order its decision into effect 
without even batting an eye in the 
direction of the legislature. There 
has been a public clamor, which Mr. 
Dewey has ignored, for a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to revise and 


dier ballot, just as an instance, 

“While a special sessien would be 
fine, Mr. Dewey could avoid the 
difficulties and expense of such a 
special session by merely calling 
the State War Council into session 
and acting through that extraordi- 
narily powerful group. He hasn’t 
done that. In fact, Mr. Dewey has 
preferred to ignore the council, ex- 
cepting for occasional routine meet- 
ings which have not accomplished 
anything worthwhile.” 


The broad, unprecedented powers 
of the State War Council, which 
Mr. Dewey flatly refuses to use in 
the common interest, are outlined 
under paragraph 7, Clause II of the 
New York State Emergency Act. 


It reads: “Powers of the state 
council. The state council shall 
have power: 1. To undertake, super- 
vise or direct the makings of studies 
and surveys of all activities and 
things which are or may be related 
to interest of state and national de- 
fense including, but not limited to: 
extent, location and availability for 
use within the state of industrial 
materials and facilities, production 
and manufacturing facilities, trans- 
portation facilities; agriculture, food 
and water and land use; labor sup- 
ply and training, labor relations and 
human resources, professions, trades 
and skills; housing and related fa- 
cilities, recreational areas and edu- 
cational facilities; hospitals, clinics 
and other health and sanitation 
facilities; welfare; finance; mobili- 
zation and coordination of the po- 
lice, fire fighting, health, medical 
and welfare sorees of the state for 
the people. . 

Mr. Dewey won't use these powers 
for the people of the State of New 
York. What would he do if he got 
into the White House and got hold 
of the presidential executive powers? 


Will Float Battleship 


PORT OF TOULON, Aug. 27 (Dec. 


-\layed) (UP).—The 35,000-ton bat- Bu 
‘itleship Strasbour,; 
ght again,“ but the rest of the 


will “float and 


French fleet, scuttled by French 


* * in 1942 to keep it out of Ger- 


council,” he said. This council is in 5 
every sense of the word a super- 


improve the state’s inadequate sol- 


n 
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Swinging aboard the locomotive 
of a passenger train, pulling out 
of Cherbourg, France, on a reg- 
ular run, is Pvt. J. H. Lough of 
New Haven, Conn. A former U.S. 
trainman, Lough is a member of 
the U.S. Army Railroad Battalion 
which operates railroads. 


cost of human lives. 


fighting fronts and the factory.” 

It was sent to presidents William 
Green and Philip Murray of the 
AFL and CIO. 


Read yesterday before the AFL's 
executive council now in session at 
Chicago, the message said: 

“Conscious of the partnership 
that exists between the fighting 
front and the factory,” it read, 
“the War Department has made it 
possible for us» to travel through 
the battle areas and see at first 
hand how our soldiers are using the 
weapons and equipment made by 
American labor. 


“As we travel along roads lined 
with the wreckage of American and 
German equipment and pass 
through shattered French cities 
and, above all, as we pause at mili- 
tary cemeteries and hospitals that 
are all too plentifu. here, we are 
struck more forcibly than ever be- 
fore with the horrible destructive- 
ness of modern war and the im- 
portance of superior supplies in 
cutting down the ioll of our dead 
and wounded. 

PROUD OF ARMY 


Army. Its combat efficiency and 
morale are high. It is well-staffed 
and well-manned—an Army repre- 


Are They Mortified! 


GOP Has Offices 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
Republicans, who develop cases 
of wild jitters every time they hear 
the name of Roosevelt, are now in 
danger of going off into hopeless 
heebie-jeebies if something isn’t 
done soon about the new location 


of the GOP national committee. 

You might know all about it, 
friends. But in case you don’t we 
feel duty-bound to inform you of 
the terrible news. The only place 
the Republicans could find in New 
York City with sufficient facilities 
for their national headquarters was 
the Hotel Roosevelt. 

No doubt they could have got 
rooms in the Hotel Taft. The 
name would have been more suit- 
able. But unfortunately the Taft 
hasn’t got the swank and class of 
the Roosevelt. Its location, too, is 
off the beaten path of political re- 
porters. And, to make matters 
worse, no one ever thought of 
christening any of our larger hos- 
telries in honor of a Dewey, a 
Coglidge, or a Harding. Hoover had 
a rg oe houses named for him. 


the GOR¢ers prefer to forget 
1 


BROWNELL’S ROOST 


So here it As, the Republican Na- 
with Herbert 
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at the Roosevelt 


advisers and its network of 45 


of horrors!) the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Think of it! A national Dewey 
headquarters with the name Roose- 
velt plagueing the inmates at every 
turn! It must be maddening, indeed. 
A bit depressing, in fact. Could it 
have been the result of a Demo- 
cratic or CIO plot? 

You go looking for the GOP 
headquarters and the first name 
you see is Roosevelt in big letters 
over the hotel entrance. A visiting 
Republican fireman comes in 


and he stubs his toe on a big rub- 


| Central Station entrance. Across the 
mat in large white letters are the 
words. “The Roosevelt.” 
EVERYWHERE, EVERYWHERE 

A Republican bigwig calls for 
help to move some desks and type- 
writers into the mimeograph room 
and up bobs a porter and two bell- 
hops with the name Roosevelt sewn 
on their jackets. 

Brownell may be expected to do 
something about all this before the 
campaign warms up to the des- 
perate point. But until he does he 
will find himself washing with 
Roosevelt soap, drying his hands) 
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PIKE) Say ees 


Labor Leaders on French Front 
Appeal for Greater Output 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker yesterday ) 

American labor yesterday received an appeal 
from the French fighting fronts for unity and greater 
effort to bring victory sooner at the lowest possible 


* 


The message came from labor’s own six CIO and AFL 


leaders now in the battle zone to personally seal the “part- 
nership that exists between the® 


“We are filled with pride for our 


committees ensconsed in (Oh, horror } 


dreaming of “doing it with Dewey”: 


ber door mat at the hotel’s Grand 


sentative in the highest sense of 
our great American democracy. 

“Everybody knows his job—from 
generals to privates — and we are 
determined to get ourselves to the 
job of finishing this war with the 
same single-minded determination 
as the men at the front. 

“We do not know whether the 
war will last a short time gr a long 
time. But to the extent that by 
our effort we can make it shorter, 
it is our supreme duty to make this 
our No. 1 concern. 

“American workers, we know, will 
continue to fulfill this duty in the 
same splendid manner they have up 
to now. | ‘ 

“We have heard praise every- 
where for the quality of American 
equipment and everywhere we have 
been told that the degree to which 
our casualties w ere reduced de- 
pended on the volume of American 
production. 

“The job is far from done. It will 
not be done until the last Jap and 
last German soldier throws down 


his arms. 


TRUCKS NEEDED 


Our soldiers are particularly 
short right now of trucks and 
tractors for the movement of am- 
munition, weapons and other des- 
perately needed supplies from the 
beaches to the front; heavy-duty 
tires, heavy artillery and ammuni- 
tion to use in it, 60 and 8l-mm, 
mortar ammunition, heavy con- 
struction equipment to build roads 
and airfields and to rebuild ruined 
harbors, medium tanks, ships and 
cotton duck for the tents In which 
our troops and wounded live. 

“Every ounce of energy and zeal 
must be crowded on to speed the 
production of these items. Nothing 
must be alowed to interfere with 
this objective. 

“Through full cooncration of la- 
bor and management we must make 


certain that no soldier falls in 


France or Italy or in the Pacifie for 
lack of weapons and supplies that . 
we might have given him. 

“This war requires teamwork. 
Members of our organizations are 
in it to the final whistle and be- 


yond, After the armies of German 


and Japan have been annihilated, 
we shall continue to work for and 
with those men who are doing the 
fighting today to build a better 
world for ourselves and our children 
to live in.” 

Those visiting the combat zones 
are R. J. Thomas, president of the 
CIO United Automobile Workers; 
S. H. Dalrymple, president of CIO 
United Rubber Workers; David J. 
McDonald, secretary - treasurer of 
the CIO United Steelworkers; Frank 
Fenton, AFL director of organiza- 
tion; Eric Peterson, vice-president 
of the AFL Internationa] Associa- 
tion of nr a A. 5 
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Union Lookout —— 


® Ferris Did His Best 
* © By His $7,500 Dewey Job 


by Dorothy Loeb 


_. Gov. Dewey didn’t get a how-de-do from the New York State 
Federation of Labor convention at Syracuse last week but he can’t 
blame Vincent J. Ferris, his appointee to a $7,500 job on the Alcohol 
Beverage Control Board, for that. Ferris struggled manfully but he was 
up against a solid wall of supporters for President Roosevelt. Ferris 
made a pitiful minority in a great sea of unity. 

He became a joke when convention business was interrupted for 
a bit of horseplay in which Howard McSpedon, president of the New 
York Building Trades Council, presented a pair of used golf balls to 
Martin Lacey, leader of the New York Teamsters, with a fancy ora- 
tion. Lacey acknowledged the gift with a platform speech in which he 


promised that delegates name a committee to “investigate to see 


whether Ferris is at the right convention or not.“ 
The red-faced, bull-necked, brass-lunged Ferris, whe once spoke 
for New York’s powerful Allied Printing Trades Alliance but now is re- 


Istricted to his own Paper Handlers’ local, was inadvertently referred to | 


- when a resolution urging abolition of the electoral. college was under 


Third Avenue Employes Vote 


by the convention chairman as a delegate from the paper hangers. 
That was toe much for the Painters delegation. Their membership in- 
cludes paper hangers. They're solid Reosevelt supporters. He's got 
nothing te do with ‘ak one painter hollowed. The chairman hastily 


Ferris kept trying even after he and the ‘handed of other Dewey 
appointees and William Hutcheson men lined up with him had been 
smashingly defeated on the Roosevelt issue. He made a try, for example, 


discussion. Abraham Lefkowitz of the Teachers Guild spoke for the 
motion, explaining that southern foes of Roosevelt were trying to use 


the indirect method of picking the nation’s chief executive, to cheat 


FDR of votes the people cast for him. 
Ferris rose to the issue. The proposal for direct popular election 


‘was unconstitutional he bawled. A delegate explained the Constitu- 


tion makes amplé provision for amendment. Ferris stood alone when 
the vote was taken. 

Somebody felt sorry for the Dewey man and told the chairman 
that the reason for this vote was that delegates didn’t understand 
what they were voting on. The chairman took a chance. He explained 
the whole business again and called for a second vote, this time by 
standing so there could be no misunderstanding. Tellers scanned the 
hall. They counted carefully. On the recount Ferris had won over 
two supporters. 


There was one thing you had to admit about Dewey. The men 
who accepted paid jobs from him certainly tried te do what they could 
for him. Besides Ferris, there was Henry O’Connell of Rochester, a 


' qgnember of the State Industrial Board, and Edward J. McGarry, chair- 


man ef the Appeals Board of the State Unemployment Commission. 


‘Besides these three paid officeholders, there were Charles Hanson and 


Charles Johnson of Republican William Hutcheson’s carpenters, and 


William Cross of Matthew Woll’s Photo Engravers Union. 


‘There was also one Walter Burke from Teamsters Local 917. Some 


thought maybe here was a representative delegate on the Dewey side 


of the fence. However, Thomas O’Leary of New York Teamsters Joint 
Council, 16, soon dispelled that iHlusion. Burke spoke only for himself, 
he said, Joint Councils 16 and 17 are both for a fourth term and se is 
the general executive board of the Teamsters Union, he explained. 


Final convention P. S—Before adjourning, delegates adopted reso- 
lutions demanding enactment of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell secial 
security bill and the Kilgere-Celler measure on reconversion. They also 
declared against discriminatery policies in uniens and called on af- 
filiates to lift bans against Negro members. A resolution te endorse 
Sen. Wagner, who got the convention's most cordial reception, referred 


to the Federation's Non-Partisan Committee fer action. 
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Tomorrow in Lewis Raid 


Third Avenue Railway System 
employes will vote tomorrow on 


whether they want the CIO Trans- 


port Workers Union to continue to 
represerſt them or whether they 
want ‘to give John L. Lewis a toe- 


old in the city. 
catch-all District 50, at- 


Lewis's 
tempting to raid the TWU on the 
Third Av., has petitioned for a 
State Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion to determine again the work- 
ers’ choice of a sole bargaining 
agent. Polls will open at 10 a. m. 
and close at 8 p. m., except at Yonk- 

ers, Mount Vernon and White 

Plains, where the closing is 7 p. m. 
The kind of organization District 
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50 would establish, if successful in 
the poll, was demonstrated to Third 
Av. workers Friday night when the 
Lewis outfit held a mass rally. 

District 50 officials flatly refused to 
answer questions or permit discus- 
sion from the floor, even from work- 
ers who had joined their organiza- 
tion. The meeting broke up in dis- 
order as the majority of the au- 
dience, used to democratic TWU 
procedure, took issue with the Lew- 
is henchmen, 


A District 50 meeting tor night 
workers, scheduled for Saturday, 
was abruptly cancelled, reportedly 
because officials feared they would 
face further questioning. The-session 
was scheduled for today at District 


|CORRECTION 


A line of type was omitted from 


la story in yesterday’s Worker which 
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described how a District 50 meeting 
Friday among Third Avenue Rail- 

way System workers was trans- 
. 
Lewis. The article told how Lewis 


| who have for years been a disruptive 
nt on the Third Av., found 
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9 HAROLD c. SPRING 


FDR Reelection, 
Kilgore Measure — 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 27.—The Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor convention has unanimously endorsed reelection of 
Other actions taken include support 
of Kilgore-type recònversion bill, condemnation of the pro- 


President Roosevelt. 


moters of racial and réligious 


ecutive Council action on the Lit 


. 


W. 


hatreds, support of AFL Ex- 
e Steel formula, and a 


Ferdinand C. Smith, National 
Maritime Union secretary, yester- 
day congratulated Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson on “the historic 
Army order lifting the ban against 
Negro soldiers in army post ex- 
changes, army buses and motion 
picture houses.“ 

The telegram said the action will 
inspire the best efforts of our Negro 
population. 

“Given the opportunity,” declared 
Smith, “the Negro people—soildiers, 
sailors, merchant seamen, men and 
women on the home front can do 
even greater things. The new order 
will help give them that nie. 

nity. ” 

The experience of Negro and 
white seamen shows that “the free 
mingling of all races results not in 
friction but in greater cooperation 
and understanding,” said Smith. 


Army Lauded 


|Nabs 35 Tokio Planes 


For Bias Ban 


Harold C. Spring in Italy, 

Spring is a member of the Wash- 
ington State Committee of the 
Communist Political Association 
and served as King County secre- 
tary prior to joining the army. 
The citation for gallantry read: 
“although struck in the jaw by a 
shell fragment and painfully 
wounded, Sgt, Spring refused to al- 
low an aidman to endanger himself 
by coming into the shelled area to 
treat him. He staunchly refused to 
be evacuated and remained to direct 
his men, to care for them and en- 
courage them. For almost two hours 
he continued to lead his men in a 
highly efficient manner, and, only 
when the barrage was lifted, would 
te submit to medical attention.” 

The citation for “heroic achieve- 
ment,” said Spring’s citation, quick-' 
witted bravery enabled his platoon 
to hold its position until the bat- 


+rej 


Communist Cited for, 
Aamir Achievement in Combat’ 


SEATTLE, Aug. 27.—The Bronze Star Medal for gal- 
lantry in action” and the Oak Leaf Cluster for “heroic 
achievement in combat” has been awarded to Staff Sergeant 


NMU Lauds PX 


talion had established an effective 
defense.” 


of resolution to bar Com- 


munists from membershidßp. 

Incumbent president George He- 
berman was reelected, ‘defeating 
Jac Friedrick after a bitter fight, by 
a vote of 722 to 579. Friedrick is no 


longer on the . Executive 
Board. 

. 
tion, “It will be my aim to knit 
closer the ranks of Wisconsin labor 
to establish closer relationship be- 
tween labor and industry and to 
lend full cooperation to service or- 
nene in behalf of discharged 


servicemen.” 


Both groups united to support the 
Roosevelt resolution, introduced by 
Anthony Schifano, of the Molders 
Union, Milwaukee. 


A red-baiting resolution W 
duced by a group, including one 
known stool pigeon, called for bar - 
ring Wisconsin CPA members from 
membership in any affiliated 
unions, but was unanimously re- 
jected on the recommendation of 
the committee. 

Although the convention list of 
speakers was the most reactionary 
in years, including Mathew Woll 
and Robert Watt, actions taken 
were the most progressive in years, 


Ford Local 600 Seeks Mass 
Registration in Wayne County — 


By HARRY FAINARU 
DETROIT, Aug. 27.—The power- 
ful Ford Local 600, UAW-CIO is 


The War Department’s order re- 
moving racial segregation in Army 
Post. Exchanges, theaters and buses 
throughout the country was praised 
yesterday by former Lieut. W. 
Warren Betts, now vice-president of 
the Massachusetts State CIO Coun- 
eil. 

Betts, formerly with the 37 2nd In- 
fantry, U. S. Army, said: | 

“The action of General James A. 
Ulio, the Adjutant General of the 
U. S. Army, is very commendable 
and is a step in the right direction, 
that is, towards the total elimina- 
tion of any semblance of jim crow- 
ism in the Armed Forces. 

“This illustrates the extent to 
which the liberal policies of our 
great Commander in Chief, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, have penetrated the 
tradition-bound reactionaries who, 
heretofore, have dictated Army 
policy. I speak from experience, 
having served the U. S. Army faith- 
fully for nearly thirteen years.” 


Navy Air Squadron 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27 (UP).— 
Navy composite air squadron 33, 
based for 10 months on a baby fiat- 
top” of the Casablanca class, has re- 
turned for rest and reassignment 
with a record of 35 Japanese planes 
destroyed by the planes and guns 
of the carrier, the Navy said to- 
night. 

More than six months of tedious. 
patrol was rewarded when the 
squadron engaged 35 to 40 Japanese 
planes off Saipan and shot down 
10 and probably shot down another 


determined to streamline its po- 
litical work during the next nine 
weeks to mobilize Michigan for 
President Roosevelt.. 

Byron K. Edwards, director of 
publicity for PAC in Ford’s warned 
that “the forces of reaction are 
working day and night to defeat 
Roosevelt.” 

One of the main jobs, asserted 
Edwards is to get the people to 
register “for unless 200,000 addi- 
tional people are registered in 
Wayne County, Reosevelt is in dan- 
ger of losing Michigan.” 

The young labor leader, in co- 
operation with Henry McCusker, 
publishes a weekly bulletin Politi- 
cal Action News which is being dis- 
tributed to the Ford workers. 


His department has a regular 
column in Ford Facts, the official 
organ of Ford Local 600 and a 
Speakers’ bureau which covers all 
departmental, district and building 
meetings. 


PRECINCT WORK 


~Another department, under the 
chairmanship of Paul Swartz, con- 
cerns itself with ward and precinct 


i 


The Ford local has divided its 


precincts, Edwards said. 
A close check up is maintained 


pe 


8115 


entire membership into wards and 


Boatin, chairman of Ford 
aye and by Arthur McPhaul, sec- 
retary. | 

The Political. Action .Committee 
meets regularly every Monday at 
4:30 pm. and to these meetings 
every one is welcome. 

A copy of the latest Political Ac- 
tion News contains some specific 
reasons why every worker should 
register and vote and why his fam- 
ily, neighbors and friends should do 
likewise 

Here they are: 

“De you want te keep the cost of 
living from going higher? 

“Deo you want to bring wages im 
line with the cost of living? 

“Do you want higher taxes on 
the greedy and lower on the needy? 

“De you want more price and 
rent control and an end te the 
black market? 


“De you want the war wen 


quickly and completely? 
“Do you to make sure that 
ae e, 
war? 

De you want more social seu. 
ity? 

“De you want te keep your unien 
strong?” 
What's the answer? 
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A ClO - AFL Plea from France 


O UNIONIST in America can read the inspiring mes- 


sage from six CIO-AFL labor leaders now touring 
the French front, without feeling the bond of unity be- 
tween the fighting front and the factory. The joint message 
ought to be read to workers of every shop and local union. 
The renewed pledge to our armed forces ought to be re- 
affirmed with the emphasis and feeling that the six leaders 
express. : : 

The message is inspired by a direct view of what our 
forces could do thanks to a splendid morale and unsur- 


passed equipment. The labor leaders also saw the horrible 


destruction, the many hospitals with our thousands of 
‘wounded and the cemeteries where lie buried those who 
made the supreme sacrifice. The war could be made shorter 
and our cost and casualties could be reduced, they write, 
if the volume of production at home keeps up with the 
needs on the fronts. 

They are quite specific on this, having conferred 
with Gen, Eisenhower and others. The special need is 
for trucks, tractors, heavy-duty tires; heavy artillery, 
equipment for road, airfield and harbor construction, tanks 
and several other such items. There is no question here 
about labor’s general production record. But our fighting 
schedule has advanced so rapidly that certain assembly 
lines have not yet caught up with it. 

They ask for full cooperation between labor and 
management to the end that not a single soldier shall die 
because anything was lacking. They call for a “single- 
minded” effort and “teamwork” to bring victory and 
build.a “better world.” N 

There is something more to this message, and it is 

to be hoped that its full implications will be grasped— 
especially in the executive council of the AFL. The mes- 
sage, signed by six outstanding CIO and AFL leaders, is 
an expression of labor unity. It springs from a bloody 
battlefield. Is there any reason to distinguish between 
the fighting and the home front? Have we not heard it 
said a thousand times that it is all one front? Then why 
the continuance of labor division on the struggle for a 
postwar economy of full employment? Why the campaign 
of slender against the CIO when labor should work unitedly 
behind the Commander-in-Chief? 
When the six labor leaders came face to face with 
the realities of the battlefront, they realized that all their 
differences fall into insignificance. We believe the over- 
whelming majority of the unionists fee] the same way. 
The message from France and its spirit ought to reecho 
in thousands of resolutions throughout the country. Wil- 
liam Green, Philip Murray, Gen. Eisenhower and the 
President ought to be told just how trade unionists-at- 
large feel about the situation. 


Playing Politics with 
aying Politics with Peace 
ECRETARY HULL’S stand on “the subject of future 


peace” is admirably stated. The American people, said 
Hull, consider that such a topic is “a nonpartisan subject 
which must be kept entirely out of politics.” That is the 
expression of a high-minded patriot, eager only to advance 
the cause of enduring peace. 

The, Dewey-Dulles-Hoover Republican crowd have no 
such attitude. They are entering the arena of international 
affairs to play the old Warren G. Harding game of cheap 
partisan politics. This was made clear in advance of 
Dumbarton Oaks by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey when he 
expressed concern about a matter on which he could have 
informed himself by the same simple inquiry which Wen- 
dell Willkie made. This was so raw as to evoke even the 
ironical comment of such a rank conservative as Arthur 
Krock. 

Now John Foster Dulles, the Dewey emissary, says 
that Dewey “did not think he could accept without his 
own interpretation the Secretary’s phrase about keeping 
the future peace ‘entirely out of politics.’ ” 

In other words, New York’s governor will play the 
partisan game, doing anything to capture votes even 
though it means injuring the peace. 

What makes this a foregone conclusion is the com- 


Be pany Dewey keeps. He still accepts the cooperation of 


| : a the worst enemies of international understanding, men 


2 1 t the type of Robert McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 


1 Taft of Ohio. 
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— They’ re Saying in Washington 


Behind the Nelson-Wilson Fight 


0 tend 18 een . 
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Washington, D. C. 
rominent administration 
spokesmen like Senator 

Harry Truman joined with 
labor in fighting that all- 
to-familiar alliance of Re- 
publicans and _ die-hard  poll- 
taxers which blocked the adoption 
by Congress of a constructive and 
workable reconversion program. 
But it is also true that some 
men in high government post 
like War Mobil- 3 
ization Director 
James F. 
Byrnes, Surplus 
Property Ad- 
ministrator Will 
Clayton a nd 


Work Director 


Frank Hines 
have quietly op- 
posed the Kil- 
gore bill or any- 
thing along the same line. 

This is one indication of the 
urgent need for an over-all pro- 
gram on reconversion, for a 
clear-cut policy enforced by one 
central agency. Another indication 
of the same need is seen even 
more dramatically in the con- 
flict between WPB chairman 
Donald Nelson and executive vice 
chairman Charles E. Wilson. 


The lines were not too sharply 
drawn in this fight. As in all 
inner-agency disputes, human and 
personal factors entered the pic- 
ture. But even if Nelson and 
Wilson themselves have not al- 
ways been too clearly aware of 
the issues, it seems to me that 
the really important problem at 
‘Stake has been whether or not 
there is to be a planned approach 
to reconversion. 


Wilson to a degree supported 


the position of Gen, Brehon Som- 


mervell and other Army officials 
who adopted what is jokingly 
called by some WPB officials the 
Cherokee Strip plan. They refer 
to the drawing of a line in the 
old Indian territory, and then 
letting the settlers scramble for 
whatever land they could get. 
The scramble this time would be 
for civilian production. It would 
start all at once at the end of 
the war and there is no doubt 
about the advantage big busines 
and monopoly would nae in such 
a scramble. 


This approach is based on the 
argument that increased civilian 
production would have a bad ef- 
fect on morale and would sap 
manpower needed for war pro- 
duction which Army officials con- 


such as radar, forgings and heavy 
tires. 


Manpower Held 
Crux of Debate 


12 manpower question is prob- 


ably the crux of the debate. 


Nelson’s answer to the arguments 
of the Army before the Mead 
Committee of the Senate was: 
“Each of these problems calls for 
a carefully aimed rifle shot if it 


is to be licked. These problems 


will not be solved by letting loose 
a blunderbuss against the whole 
manpower situation or by general 
edicts and broad limitations on 
the use of labor.” 

It was Nelson’s contention that 
in each case there was some 
specific reason for manpower 
shortage such as low wages or bad 


living conditions that had to be 


tackled. He pointed out, too, that 
while Army officials were beating 
the drums about a manpower 
crisis they were making plans 
for sharp cutbacks in aircraft 
production. 

I have been told by respons- 
ible officials that they heard 
ranking officials of the Army 
take the position that the only 
way to solve manpower short- 
age is to create a general pool 
of unemployed workers. This is 
no doubt what Nelson meant 
when he opposed the use of a 
“blunderbuss.” 


Larger Question 
Still Unsolved 

T IS felt in labor circles that 

Nelson has on the whole, despite 
his many shortcomings taken a 
cor.structive attitude on recon- 
version. And both CIO President 
Philip Murray and AFL Presi- 
dent William Green sent alarmed 
telegrams to President Roosevelt 
when it was reported that Wilson 
was pushing Nelson out of the re- 
conversion picture. 


gore bill. It has shown too little 


program, and I should like to 


Worth Repeating 


TIME mngnene of Aug. 9%, doing a better job than wees! 10 
reviewing the Chinese Communist status in Shensi, Kansu and 
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Wilson’s resignation does not, 
of course, end the reconversion 
controversy. This was a victory | | | 
for Nelson. So was the appoint- 1 1 
ment of Lieut. Com. J. A. Krug, I 
who supports Nelson’s policies, 1 1 
as successor to Wilson. But Nel- 
son's own future is not certam. | 4 : 
And, what is more important, the 8 
larger question of reconversion q 
policy remains . unsolved. * 8 4 

PB could adopt a construc: ) j ) 

1 


tive program and still run into 
paralyzing opposition from the a N 
Army and from Byrnes. Besides, ö N 
various reconversion functions % 
are scattered in other agencies 
Will Clayton has favored monopo- 
ly in the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. And Gen. Hines has shown 
little capacity for grasping the 
vast human problems of reconver- 
sion. 5 

There are some aspects of this 
problem that require Congres- 
sional action. But it would be 
absurd to contend that nothing 
can be done if there is no ade- 
quate legislation—as is all too 
likely to be the case. When Con- 
gress leaves Washington in a 
few weeks, the problem of re- 
conversion will remain, urgent 
and overwhelmingly important. 


Labor’s point of concentration 
on reconversion has been the Kil- 
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interest in the shaping of broad 
governmental polities, and it has 
had little influence in government 
agencies. The basic reason for 
this is the same lack of labor 
unity that undermined the cam- 
paign for the Kilgore bill. Labor 
unity more than ever has become 
the key to a workable postwar 


discuss this some more in my 
next column. 


Ninghsia, and stating that 80,000,000 people are claimed for Communist- 
controlled portion of China: The Communists claim an army of 470,000 
regular troops, 2,300,000 people’s militia. It is a guerilla army, well 
trained in hit and run, sabotage, infiltration. 


The government cultivates the masses as diligently as they culti- 
vate the soil. For outstanding production, farmers and workers win 
citations, newspaper publicity, awards. Industry (oil, pig iron, light 


arms, paper, textiles) is primitive and small scale. But all labor is 


unionized, guaranteed decent wages, penalized for absenteeism, tardi- 


ness. Rent and landlords may not evict tenants. bine Rain Bo 
their rent on time et 2 Wade ae op failur 
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1 trick by which the Nazis in Paris 

made a phony armistice and then used 
it to entrench themselves for further fighting 
cannot save them. 

The Nazis are doomed. This swarm ot 
brutal, mindless Teuton savages will soon be 
expelled from all France. 

Many thousands of them 
will find graves in the fair 
land they came to enslave. 

Though the Nazi is beaten, 
nis clouded, inhuman mind 
still imagines it can snatch 
victories out of defeat. 

And what is such a typical 
victory? The blowing up of 
Notre Dame, the explosion 
of the Louvre with all its 
treasures, the destruction of Paris and its 
monuments of culture and civilization, is the 
lusted-for-victory Nazis still hope to win. 

Paris murdered—a Nazi victory! 

Germany today is not a nation of Europe, 
as we have known such nations in the past. 
It is rather an atavistic horde of half-beasts 
trying to drag mankind back to the primeval 
slime. They fear, they despise, they hate 


obviously all evidences of human civilization. 
_ You can’t make armistices with them—it is 
something all too human for them to under-: 


stand. The animals are making a war of 
revenge on humanity. Indeed, their blind, 
automatic robot bombs against English homes 
“7 call the Vengeance Bombs. 
Vengeance, too, on Paris, before they leave 
rn she is fair, generous, gay, the capi- 
tal of the world’s art and culture. Horrible 


. Nazi how long must the earth suffer from 


you. diseased 3 
* * 
‘THINK. Paris must be the most beloved 
city of the modern world. : 
Walking her boulevards between the blos- 
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by Mike Gold. 


soming chestnut trees under a soft spring 
sky you could see the world’s youth. They 
came from everywhere—they were Africans; 
Swedes, Chinese, Britons, Yugoslavs, Russians 
and South Americans. 


If Americans know mainly of the young 


American writers and artists who have al- 


ways formed a colony in Paris, every other 
nation had such a colony there, too. 

And great-hearted Paris welcomed and in- 
cluded them all. There was no race or national 


ern that could live long in the golden 


air of Paris. 


Young Russia from the time of the De- 
cembrists and the contemporaries of Turgenev 


came to Paris for liberal hope and artists’ 


inspiration. They could breathe there. It was 
not unfitting that the Paris Commune was an 
inspiration for the great Russian Revolution, 
as Lenin testified. 


Once in Mexico City I met an old Social- 
Revolutionary who was the first to translate 
and introduce the works of Marx into Mexico. 
He had gone as an engineering student to 
Paris around 1880, dnd there had encountered 
2 

t was to Paris that Germany's great poet 
— Heine fied when the Teuton bar- 
barians of his day discovered he was too 
human and civilized. “I live here like a fish 
in its element,” the young revolutionary poet 
wrote ecstatically to his friends at home. 
Paris gave the world its first universities. 
Paris is the pioneer of all modern thought. 


Paris is one of the oldest cities of the world. j 


Paris has also been the youngest in spirit— 
so charming, gay and beautiful. Everyone 
always loved Paris. Everyone felt a shock of 
profound horror when the news came that 
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Paris had been betrayed into the hands of 
the Nazi. 
* * * 


1 so-called emigre writers of America 

prejudiced me against Paris for some 
years. They called themselves a lost genera- 
tion,” and thought America vulgar. Tney 


ved in Paris on papa’s money from home, 


and drank all day and night and wrote 
dreary, self-pitying novels about their bed- 
room adventures. 

Hemingway was their captain, and it was 
all a bad form of young bourgeois nihilism 
and reaction. Some of us got to blame it all 
on Paris. 

But when I went there in 1935 and saw 
the heroic days of the Popular Front in which 


‘millions of Parisians joined, the Hemingway 


fable was apparent—it was just the vision 
of a city anybody would see in a saloon mirror. 
_ Theirs was not the real Paris of labor and 
living—the Paris of the fierce and intelligent 


French people. The French worker fascinated 


me—he was such a wonderful fighter, the 
one who had always finished his social revo- 
lution when he started it. -But he was also 
an artist in living—he liked wine, dancing, 
flowers, he was gay in love and free in 
imagination. 

I have never believed that the Nazi would 
ever conquer France. I always knew that the 
French must sooner or later conquer the Nazi. 

The French have been giving another dem- 
onstration of the deathless courage and 


strength that is immortal in the soul of 


France. They are making another of their 
classic revolts against a tyrant. And they are 


fighting not only Nazis, but. winning back 


their rightful place as one of the chief archi- 
tects of the democratic world that must follow 
the slaughter and the purging. 

Salut, noble land of France! Onward, Paris, 
to the new day! 
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Decision for November 


By JAMES W. FORD 


‘To discover how Negro voters 
about the choice 


elections, the following ques- 
tions were sent to prominent and 
influential Negro leaders in eight 
states of the North where the 
Negro vote will have a decisive 
effect on the outcome of the na- 
tional elections, 
and also to Ne- 
gro leaders in 
the border state 
of Kentucky: 
(A) What is 
your view of the 
position which 
the Negro should 
take in regard 
to the choice of 
President Roose- : 
velt versus Thomas E. Dewey? 
(B) What is the present atti- 
tude of the Negro people in your 
community on this matter? 
Last week I dealt with replies 
to this questionaire from a num- 


ber of prominent leaders in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit and 


Boston. Today we will deal with 


an answer to it from Blyde Jack- 
son, prominent Negro leader in 
Louisville, Kentucky. 70 
Victor H. Bernstein, writing in 
PM Aug. 13, stated that the senti- 
ment of Negro voters in Kentucky 


was 60 percent pro-Dewey. Earl 


Brown writing in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for July stated that the 
Negro trend in Kentucky was 


towards Republicanism. This, he 


showed, was indicated by Gov- 
ernor Willis’ successful election 
on the Republican ticket in that 
state in 1942 in which the Negro 
vote was decisive. 

Mr. Brown quoted Mr. Willis as 
saying that every Negro in Louis- 
ville voted the Republican ticket. 
It was pointed out that the vote 
in Louisville usually decides which 
way Kentucky goes in important 
elections. There are 100,000 Negro 
yoters in Louisville. All of this 
ande serious 2 to 


How Shall Our Heroes 


By ISRAEL AMTER . 


The American soldier facing the 
savage Japanese and the des- 


perate Nazis, the United States | 


Navy and air men facing death 
every hour of the day fighting for 
democracy, the men and women 
in the factories in this country, 
producing at unprecedented speed 
—men at the front and men in 
production have been insulted by 
United States Senators, Repub- 
licans and southern Democrats. 
It came up in connection with 
the Murray-Kilgore Bill, which 
only a few days ago was decisively 
defeated by the reactionary Sen- 
ate Republicans and Democrats. 
How eloquent these gentlemen 
are when talking about “nothing 
being too good for our heroes.” 
Today everyone knows that cut- 
backs are taking place. Nearly a 
million men are now unemployed. 
They will be followed by two mil- 


- Hion more by the end of the year 


by at least 40 per cent when 
) are defeated. This may 
by the end of this year and it 
expected that the war against 


Japan will last no more than one 


ing the period of reconversion 
there will be temporary unem- 
ployment. Everyone recognizes 
this. Hence the Murray-Kilgore 
Bill to make it possible for the ex- 
soldiers and their families to get 
along decently, with the soldiers 
simultaneously obtaining re-train- 
ing if necessary. Secondly, the 
worker in the shop was not to 
be allowed to feél any ingratitude 
in face of the war work he has 
done. 


What was the reception to this 
Bill in the United States Senate 
where it first came up? Here we 
heard about “laziness,” etc. 

We were told that every vet and 
every worker who was laid off 
would, according to the bill, be. 
entitled to $35 per week. This was 
a brazen lie, but the reactionaries 


continued to spread it. The Bill 


provided that a worker should 
not receive more than 75 per cent 
of his war-time wage rate and 
that only if he had earned $48 
per week and had at least three 
dependents would he be entitled 
to $35 per week. Only one out of 
every eight workers would have 
been eligible for the maximum. 
. 25 as the vet was concerned, 
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Negro Vote Is 
Not in the Bag 


the Negro vote in Kentucky. 

The reply which we have re- 
ceived from Blyde Jackson of 
Louisville throws more interesting 
side lights on current sentiments 
among Negro voters as he feels 
himself and as he sees feelings in 
his community. 


PREFERS FDR . 

I will quote the exact words of 
Mr. Jackson: 

A. “In my judgement the Re- 
publicans who have been in posi- 
tions to effect national policy 
have not acted in such a manner 
as to justify the Negro’s support 
of any Candidate less forthright 
in his espousal of liberal aspira- 
tions than Mr. Willkie. It seems 
to me the Negro should support 
the President’s reelection, though 
the good Lord knows he is not 
absolutely a bargain either. 

B. “I do not know how accu- 
rately I can assay the sentiment 
of Negroes here. I am inclined to 
think that more than ever before 
they are keeping open minds until 


of dependerits. 

But this was too much for the 
reactionaries in the United States 
Senate. They conveniently forgot 
that the Revenue Act of 1942 
granted a tax refund to corpora- 
tions, if in the first two years 
after the war their profits were 
lower. This would mean a return 
of about 28 bililon dollars to the 
corporations. 


Against the Murray - Kilgore 
bill, there was introduced the 
George Bill — in writing which 
Senator Taft had a hand and 
which, left all questions in regard 
to amount and duration of in- 
surance, coverage, etc. to the 
States. 

Is a vet in a State with low 
insurance provisions ndt entitled 
to treatment equal to those in 
States granting a fair amount of 
insurance? Did the soldier fight 
for his State or his country? Is 
sectional antagonism to be created 
among the various localities? Can 
a family get along on $3 to $5 a 
week or a maximum of $14.99 a 
week? What is to become of 
workers ‘who are not covered by 
nsation laws? 


the campaign closes. There seems. 
definitely to be a general feeling 
that this election is portentous, 
and a desire to get the evidence 
before rendering a verdict.” 

The remarks of Mr. Jackson 
reveal there is strong sentiment 
for President Roosevelt, yet the 
Negro vote is not in the bag for 


‘the President. The deep respect 


with which Wendell Willkie as a 
Republican is held shows that 
Negroes do lean toward the Re- 
publican Party. 
MIND STILL OPEN 

The second important factor in 
the remarks of Mr. Jackson, and 
certainly should be of serious con- 
cern to forces behind the Démo- 
cratic ticket, is that the Negro 
voters have not made up their 
minds. It shows that Administra- 


tion and labor and other forces 


behind the President have a big 
job ahead of them. It shows that 


the 12 years leadership of Presi- . 


dent Roosevelt as impressive as 
it is, finds Negro voters indecisive. 


Be Rewarded? 


a tremendous drop in purchasing 
power, which would bring about 
increased unemployment. There 
would be an immediate rush to 
cash war bonds. Workers who 


have saved up wages to build 


homes, buy house furnishings, etc., 
of which they have deprived 
themselves for several years, now 
would use these savings for the 
necessaries of life. 

The situation could become 
disastrous not only for the vet- 
erans and workers, but for the 
small business men, for the pro- 
fessionals, doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, ete. 

Is this what one calls a “re- 
ward” for our heroes and workers 
who have performed an un- 
equalled job? No wonder the re- 
actionaries in the United States 
Senate and throughout the coun- 
try don’t want the soldiers to vote. 
they know what the reaction 
would be on the part of the sol- 


dier who-has only one desire to- 


day, as reports from the front in- 
get home and see to it. that he 


has-a secure existence after this 
War is over. 
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Bad Slogan 
Provincetown, Mass; 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I notice that the Wake 2 


eral months ago. It derives from 
the Deutschland Erwache slogan 
of the Nazis and was used by — 


- Clark’s Crusaders. Of course, it 


* 


hasn't been popularized to any 


great extent, and the slip there- 
fore was not serious, But I thought 
you'd be glad to have the matter 
called to your attention ‘for ee 2 
reference. ae 
FRIEND, 

* 

Hoover, Dewey 
Utica, N. . 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


r 


and Dewey Republicanism include 


sap-age, rum-age and damage. 
The only honor that Dewey and 
Bricker will have after Nov. 7 
is that they will be under the 
scrap-heap. They should fee 
honored for being defeated by 
such a powerful figure as FDR. ; 
' JOHN DUNN. 

4 i 


Otis Johnson 
we | 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


If I am not mistaken, Gov, 
Dewey recently, in response to 
a question by a newspaper re- 
porter, stated that he had signed 
extradition papers ordering the 
return of Otis Johnson, 15-year 
old Negro, to South Carolina for 
trial, only upon assurance that a 
fair trial would be granted. He 
added that the boy was now free; 
implying that a trial in that state 
had freed him. 


But the actual facts of the. =e 
in which the boy secured his free- 
dom reflect gravely upon the 
treatment the Negro people can. 
expect at the hands of a vote- 
currying demagogue. Habeas cor- 
pus proceedings were instituted 
in the Supreme Court, in the 
Bronx, and Mr. Justice Aaron J. 
Levy freed the boy on the basis 
that the lad was not 16, his crime 
was merely juvenile delinquency 
and he was consequently not sub- 
ject to extradition. A court in 
New York City, in short, and-not 
in South Carolina, gave the Ne- 
gro boy freedom. Could it be 
that this experienced public prose- 
cutor, surrounded also by learned 
legal talent, had a momentary 
lapse of memory and forgot that 
an assault by a boy under 16 was. 
not an extraditable offense in New 
York? Or is it possible that the, 


presidential aspirant was Dunn fis 


the dangerous game of coopera- 
tion with anti-democratic bolters: 
in South Carolina for the purpose, 
of seducing support for the ticket? 

Whatever the cause, Dewey's ace. 
tion was of a piece with his sum 
mary treatment of the report of 


the Dewey-appointed j 2 
on discrimination— another coy 
attempt to wheedle support ee 


the South. Contrast this skull- 


duggery with the President's cree 


ation of FEPC and decisive ac-. 
tion in Philadelphia, and you will 
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MOSCOW, Aug. 27.—Finland’s salvation lies in strug- 
gle against Premier Karl Wilhelm Mannerheim’s clique, Iz- 


day. 

ein June after the shattering 
blows inflicted on Germans and 
Finns alike,” Izvestia recalls, Rib- 
bentrop was sent. to Helsinki. Now 
it is Keitel’s turn. 

Ribbentrop was able to bring 
with him a couple of second rate 
divisions,” but with the Red Army 
at the doorstep of East Prussia, “all 
that Keitel could bring was -the 


Iron Cross with oak leaves for 


Mannerheim. 
‘heated much ink has been spilled,” 


vestia, Soviet government newspaper, said in a survey of 
the international situation yester-¢— 


Izvestia continues, “both in Fin- 
land and beyond her boundaries, 
especially in the Swedish press, in 
order to convince the Finns that 
the recently formed government 
was called upon to bring peace and 
salvation to the country. 


“However Mannerheim's ac- 
ceptance of Hitler’s decoration and 
his order to the army to fight on 
speak otherwise. They bespeak the 
desire of the rulers of Finland to 
continue war on the side of Ger 
many. 


* 


“The people of Finland,” declare. 
Izvestia, “did not want Keitel, but 
the ruling clique in Finland did— 
the clique which is continuing its 
betrayal of the national interest for 
the sake of Hitler.” . 

Izvestia concludes by saying: 

“More and more people in Fin- 
land are beginning te realize that 
the salvtaion of the country can 


gle against the ruling clique whe 
are bowing to Hitler and leading 
the country te catastrophe.” 

The Finnish satellite should pay 
attention to what is now * 
place in Romania. 


China Must Fall in Line With World 
Democratic Developments--Dr. Sun Fo 


The Kuomintang must “adhere to and develop leftist political thinking” to “bring to 
fruition the hopes of the national revolution,” Dr. Sun Fo, president of the Chinese Leg- 
islative Yuan told a Kuomintang training class recently, according to a cable by Brooks 


Atkinson in yesterday’s New Tork 


Times. 

The government party leader, who 
has been the outstanding battler for 
democracy inside government China 
and for unity with the Communist- 
led guerilla region, went further 


than ever before in warning that 


<*>, 


which embraces Catholic, Socialist 


tho government party would have 
to bear full responsibility if the 
national revolution, begun by his 
father, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in 1910, 
should fail. 


“Chinese politics cannot be di- 
vorced from the main current of 


' International thinking, which is to- 


ward democracy and liberalism 
against which stand fascism and 
autocracy,” Dr. Sun told the Kuo- 
mintang students. “The democratic 
world is veering to the left and we 
Shall have to keep in step with the 
democratic world.” 


HITS FEUDAL ELEMENTS 


China’s friends abroad from the 
beginning of the Japanese invasion, 
Dr. Sun emphasized, have been the 
Communists, labor and left liberals 
— wet the conservatives, Within 
China, his father’s followers, he 
pointed out, “were naturally of the 
left. Those who stood in the way 
ot progress since the founding of 
the Republic have ‘been the war 
lords, the old Mandarins and feudal 
elements.” 


The “great error” committed by 
the Kuomintang, Dr. Sun recalled 
Significantly, was to “expell the 
Communists from the Kuorrintang, 
to oppose the Left and Identify it- 
selt with the Right.” 


“From our initial mistake we have 


developed reactionary tendencies 
for the last decade,” he continued. 


“After the expulsion of the Com- 
munists, and in order to guard 


against ‘outsiders’ we have even 


“The most important task for the 
party is to bring about real de- 


mocracy within China,” he said. 
“The party’s ideal has always 
been to achieve true democracy and 
to oppose militarism, autocracy 
and despotism,” he reminded his 
listeners. “We must return to our 
Original way and proclaim ourselves 
with pride as true revolutionaries.” 


“Without political democracy it 
will be difficult to bring about an 
ideal industrial economy,” he 
warned. “To obtain foreign funds 
we must first win the confidence of 
foreign countries. The Western 
powers, in their desire to help 
China’s national reconstruction, will 
wish to asure themselves that China 
would not become 4 potential en- 
emy to them in the future. 

“We should clearly show our 
democratic ways so that we shall 
enjoy the confidence and support 
of our friends and allies and dispel 
their doubts and suspicions.” 


‘MUST GO FOWARD’ 


In conclusion, Dr. Sun summar- 
ized the Kuomintang’s responsibil- 


national revolution against our po- 
litical opponents on the right. 

“In short, we shall have to ad- 
here to and develop leftist political 
thinking so that we shall bring to 
fruition the hopes of the national 
revolution.” 


Italians in Liguria 
Urged to Fight Nazis 


ROME, Aug. 27 (UP) —A clan- 
‘destine anti-Nazi radio in Milan 
broadcast an appeal today to Ital- 
ians living in the Ligurian region 
along the west coast to disobey a 
German order to evacuate a coastal 


sector from south of La Spezia to 


the French border. 


The broadcast said the Germans 
had ordered the evacuation be- 
cause they feared an armed revolt 
which would open the door for a 
junction of northwest Italy and 
southern France. 


Wood Soled Shoes 


ities: 


“If, China does not hasten to 
complete her democratization her 
industrialization will not be achiev- 
ed. Without industrialization there 
will be no national reconstruction. 
Without national reconstruction the 
revolution will have failed. 

“Failure of the revolution will 
mean the party has not fulfilled its 
mission in history. 

Responsibility for this task must 
be shouldered by ourselves. Today 
the Communist party is in (posi- 
tion. If we do not go forward they 
will, 

“We must go forward with deter- 
mination and must understand 
world opinion and world politics. 
Then we shall not dread the wrong 
path. 

“I remind you again that our 
party had its beginning in revolu- 
tion. Our party is of the left. For 


About 1,000,000 pairs of wooden- 


was placed on the market. 


WHAT'S ON 


RATES: What's On notices for the Dalty 
and The Worker are 38e per line (6 words te 
a line—3 lines minimum. 

DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Nees. Fer Sun- 
day. Wednesday at 4 P.M. 


Tonight 
Manhatian 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK at 8:10 p.m. 
Harold Collins will discuss and analyze the 
background and significance of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, as well as other 
major events of the week. Jefferson School 
of Social Science, 575 Sixth Ave., 

St. Soc. 


Tomorrow 


Manhuatian 


F 
the NMU and housewarming for our new 
headquarters, Entertainment, refreshments, 
Slovak House, 347 E. 72d St., 8:30 p.m. 


the last decade we have led our 


Halian Unions Ask 
Government Wage Aid 


LONDON, Aug. 27 (ALN).—A se- 
ries of demands to bring wages in 
line with the present cost of living 
were presented this week to Premier 


* Ivanoe Bonomi by the Italian Gen- 


eral Confederation of Labor (CGL), 


workers without political affiliation. 


The five principal demands are: 


Subs. 49c. Ausp.: United Nations Club 
CPA. 


be secured only in active strug- 


soled shoes have been sold in Great 
Britain since this type of footwear 


at 16th/ 
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A direct hit is scored on a railroad bridge spanning the Rhone 
at Arles, southern France, by U.S. Tactical Air Force B-26 Marauders, 
pi aeg cameraman snapped this phote at the critical 


Sign Labor Pact 
In Costa Rica 


(ALN), — Representatives of the 
Goodyear Rubber Co., the Confed- 
eration of Costa Rican Workers, 


federation and Secretary of Labor 
Miguel Brenes Gutierrez. this week 
reached an understanding on prob- 
lems affecting workers on the com- 
pany’s Atlantic region rubber * 
tations. 

The Goodyear Rubber Co. agreed 
to set aside idle land for the work- 
ers’ use on company farms and will 
give them seed to plant crops. Food 
will be sold at cost price to reduce 
living costs. Goodyear’s representa- 
tives declared that the company will 
guarantee all of labor’s rights pro- 


Camp Lakeland 


Phone: Hopewell 85 
City Office: 1 Union Square 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica, Aug. 27 


the Rerum Novarum Catholic labor 


vided for in the country’s labor 
code. 


The agreement was hailed by 
Costa Rican labor as the type of 
cooperation possible between for- 
eign interests and their workers. 


— — 


For a Resttul 
Vacation 


ALL SPORTS 
CAMP FEATURES 


CHAITS 


Accord, N. I. 
Telephone: Kerhonksen 3758 


Make Your Reservations 


— — 


Phone: GRamercy 17-8639 


8 
Good Accommodations 
Still Available for 


LABOR DAY 
WEEK-END 


Excellent Entertainment 
All Sports © Dancing 
MODERATE RATES 


FREQUENT TRAINS FROM GRAND CEN- 
TRAL STATION re PAWLING WITH 
BUS CO:-NECTION TO CAMP 


Now for Labor Day and 
| Jewish Holidays 


HISTORY IS MADE TONICHT! 
* See the Bright New Star & 
HILDA SIMMS 


2) Distribution of food now in 
storehouses under the supervision of 
the police, and delegates of the 
trade unions. 

3) Monthly revision of cost of 
living subsidies. 

4) Preferred allotment of govern- 
ment contracts to workers coopera- 
tives. 


‘ANNA LUCASTA’ 


Reception after the 


Performance - 


Muriel Smith of Carmen Jones 
Canada Lee * Joe Bostic 


5) Intervention by the govern- 
ment to revive industry by ordering 
owners to resume operations. 

If owners refuse, the CGL pro- 


30 poses that the government requi- 


Fredi Washington 
MANSFIELD ] A 22 ** 


Tickets at Box Office after 7 p.m. 
$2.00 


(OPEN ALL YEAR) 
Star Secial Staff 
K JACK DE MERCHANT, Director 
X LAURA DUNCAN 

BLANCHE 


. on ouatte! 
Shirts” at ee 
For A Stimulating 

Vacation ; 
1.100 Acres—ALL SPORTS g 


8 on NYCRR to W 
Fishkill, N. . Beacon 727. 
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ALLEN 
RECORDING ORCHESTRA 


ALL SPORTS 


Hotel Rates $35 per week 
Bungalow Rates $32 per week 


$6 per day 
Send Reservations with Deposit for 
best accommoda 


space only available for Labor 3 
Weekend. We are 


PLAN NOW FOR a 
INDIAN SUMMER 
VACATION 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
RATES: $33 and $38 per week 
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| Veteran’ 8 hid 


By WORLD WAR n VET - 


There is no reason to anticipate 
any great increase in crime in 
New York. City at the conclusion 
of the war, Police Commissioner 
Lewis Valentine said last week, 


forces and in- 
dustrial recon- 
version are 
carried out in 
a sound and 
seientific man- 
ner.“ 

Unemploy- * 
ment, which is conducive to 
crime, he said, must be avoided. 

To go a step further, if proper 
employment is provided—for all, 
there is every reason to expect 
a drastic drop in crime throughout 
the nation. 

Pointing out that crime usually 
is on the increase in postwar 
periods, the Commissioner cor- 
rectly estimated, however, the fa- 
vorable ‘differences between the 
9 | and 1917. 

changes in life 
der tne past 25 years have 
been many, Valentine said, and 
every ef for will be made by all 
concerned to avoid mistakes sim- 
Uar to those made during the 
past postwar period. 

“The Federal government * 
vitally interested in reconversion, 
and private industry will be called 
upon to play a big part in the 
government’s plans. The creation 
of opportunities for employment 
for returning members of the 
armed forces and discharged em- 
ployes of discontinued war in- 
dustries is of extreme importance.” 

How different this enlightened 
attitude to the problems of vet- 
erans and discharged workers is 
from positions taken by J. Edgar 
Hoover and certain officials of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Never seeking below the 
surface to find the cause for crime, 
they still cling to weatherbeatn 
prejudices that war and postwar 
dislocations brings increases in 
crime and the only precaution is 
a. enlarged police force. 

Valentine strikes the correct 
note when he streses the need 
for “sound and scientific” solu- 
tion to postwar problems. How- 
ever. the nation faces a postwar 
calamity unless a real reconversion 
program sound and scientific“ 
is passed by Congress. Veteran as 
well as labor and business organ- 
izations have a responsibility to 
put the steam on the reactionary 
bloc of Republicans and die-hard 
politaxers to get the Kilgore- 
Celler bills passed immediately. 

Unless this is done, discussion 
crime will be mainly academic. 

* * 


* 


Question: Can an employer offer 
to restore a veteran to a compar- 
able job in another plant operated 
by the same company in the same 
city? 

: T. R. 
Answer: Not if the veteran wants 
to hold his old job in the old plant, 
if the plant is still operating. The 
question of locating a new job 
for the veteran is a matter of 
agreement between employer and 
veteran. An ex-serviceman cannot 
insist that he be given a job in 
another plant, nor can the em- 
ployer insist that the veteran 
take a job in another plant. 

a * * * 


Question: What if two veterans 
claim the same job? 

M. M. 
Answer: The veteran who held 
the job first is entitled to that 
job on his return. In general, em- 
ployers are required merely to 
reemploy veterans whom they 
permanently employed before 
such men were called into ser- 
vice. 


‘racial committee — comprising six 


— - — —— 2 


ot directors yesterday. 
Recommended by the chamber's 


dutstanding Negro leaders and nine 
white community leaders the state- 
ment calls upon the citizens of Gary 
for wholehearted support. Objeet in 
view, Kleinschmidt said, is a better 
understanding among all organiza- 
tions and groups, racial and other- 
wise, which make up the citizenry 
of Gary. 

The 11 point code, unprecedented 
in the history of this city, was pre- 
pared after 18 months cf intensive 
study in Gary's race relationsh.ps 
Following is the text: 

1. We believe that inter-racial 
problems are solvable but that they 
will not solve themselves. 1 
2. We believe the need is for a 
positive program arrived at in an 
atmosphere of understanding, coop- 
eration and mutual respect by men 
of good will. 

3. We believe that there are no 
superior or inferior races but that 
all mankind is one. 

4. We believe that the real dif- 
ferences which separate men are 
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ary C — of Commerte 
pts Race Equality Plan 


GARY, Ind., Aug. 27.— An 11 point statement of principles advocating equal Sandee 
| jand cultural opportunity for all races has been unanimously adopted by the Gary Cham- 
if demobilization of the armed ber of Commerce, it was announced by H. H. Kleinschmidt, chairman of the C of C board 


opportunity that any other Amer- 
ican citizen enjoys. 

9. We recognize the reality of the 
presence of race prejudice and re- 
sentment in our society. We do not 
and will not condone it. We will dc 
all in our power to remove it by 
education, peruasion and example. 

10. We are fundamentally op- 
posed to the principle and practices 
of compulsory segregation in our 
American society, whether of races 
ox classes or creeds. We address our- 
setves to ways in which we may co- 
operate in the advancement of pro- 


grams aimed at the sound improve- 


ment of race relations. 
11 We are absolutely convinced 


said that its activities spared Gary 
from incidents which—in Detroit. 
Philadelphia and other cities—have 
led to civic disgrace. 


ly greeted by Local 101, the CIO’s 
United Steel Workers which offered 
full cooperation in the C of C’s pro- 


Mist the. Futane. of Bi rece, lea in 


Army and Navy 


the realm of cooperation and that 
no race can benefit itself in the 
long run by violent or oppressive 
methods. Seeming gains, made by 
violence or suppressior, are genuine 
losses for all concerned since they 
set back by years the progress of | 
interracial cooperation. 

In commending the racial com 
mittee for its work, Kleinschmidt 


The 11 point code was unanimous- 


gram. 
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Shrapnel burst over Chatles v 
Tyner of Portsmouth, Va., in t 
invasion of southern France ‘bt 
all Tyner got out of it was 
scratch, He's a Coast Guard fre- 
man and was manning assaut 
Aransport in the invasion. 
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TENTS of every description Cots, stores ail 
camping and hiking equipment ip stock Ost 
our prices first. GR 63.9073 HUDSON 
105 Third Ave. 


Baby Carriages & Juvenile Furniture 


differences in culture, training and 
opportunity. 


5. We believe in equality of op- 


tural rewards for all races. 


6. We deplore the presence of re- 
sentment and race prejudice in 
present day society. / 

7. We believe that real freedom 
must be earned (and cannot be 
granted), but we hold that oppor- 
tunity for all people to earn freedom 
is a definite obligation upon the ma- 
jority group. 

8. We believe that the Negro is 
entitled to every right, privilege and 


Release Rome 
Communist 


Rosario Bentivegna, young Italian 
Communist guerilla who was sen- 
tenced to 18 months in jail because 
he shot a fascist in self-defense on 
the day the Allies entered Rome, 


has been released after serving 25 
days, the Office of War Informa- 
tion revealed over the weekend. 

Bentivegna’s sentence last July 25 
by an Allied Military Government 
court aroused a storm of protest 
in Rome and throughout Italy. 

“A great injustice has bee 
righted and we are very glad to 
acknowledge this act of justice be- 
fore the people of Rome and the 
Allies,” the Rome Communist news- 
paper, Unita, declared editorially 
Aug. 19, aS quoted by OWT. 


Urge Overthrow of 


Trujillo Dictatorship 
HAVANA, Aug. 27 ‘ALN).—In a 
special broadcast on the 8lst anni- 


and Juan Bosch, exiled leaders of 
the Dominican Revolutionary Party, 
this week called upon the people of 
their country to overthrow the dic- 
tatorship of President Rafael Tru- 
jillo, 


Our deepest sympathies to 


WILLIE and RENEE SHOEN 
on their loss of beloved 


wife and mother 


BEATRICE 


Ease Rule on 
Playground Jobs 


The Board of Education Friday 


‘granted exemptions from the dual 
job ban to 250 teachers working ir 


the city’s playgrounds during the 
er months, 


N 2 2 men 


a Enns of the ban in these 


Minnie Bordiah, Dick and Lil 


J. J. MORRIS. Inc. 


runeral Directors tot the {WO 
Plots in al) Cemeteries, 


296 Sutter Ave. B’klyn, N ¥ 


portunity, equal economic and cul- 


versary of Dominican independence, | 
Dr. Jiminez Grullon, Angel Miolan 


| gist, recommended by lead- 


EON BENOFF. 90] E 149th St., N. IT. Fire, Un CHEMNOFK, 223 Second Ave 
Compensation, ete 


Auto, Burglary, Liability 
Tel.: ME 56-0984 


1:30 PM Sun Ii pn fet: 


CARL BRODSKY — Every kind of ‘insurance 
Room 308, 799 Broadway GR. 5 8826 


Laundries 


In the Bronx and Manhattan It's 


SONIN’S 


1422 JEROME AVE., BRONX, X. Y. 
Northwest Cor. 170th St. Tel. Krome 7-576! 


eee e e e 
„ARGEST SELECTION OF 


BABY CARRIAGES 


NURSERY FURNITURE 
Cribs, Bathinettes, High Chairs, Stroflers, 
Watkers and Youth Bed Suites 
Bridgetable Sets at Real Savings 
(Both stores open Thurs. 4 Sat. till & am) 


In Brocklyn and Queens It's 


BABYTOWNE 


70 Graham Ave.. B’kiyn, N. V. Tel. EV. 7-854 
3 Blocks from Broadway & Flushing Ave. 


U 8 FRENCH HAND LAUNDRY. 8 Christopher 
St. WA 90-2732 Sfficient. reasonable, al 
deliver. 


Men's Wear 


NEWMAN BRUS Mens and Young Men's 
Clothing 84 Stanton St., near Orchard, NYC 
Comradely attention. 


Mimeographing-Multigraphing 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
and MAILING — 
Speed - Efficiency - Quality 


Tel.: GRamercy 5-9316 
ASK FOR BILL STENCIL OR CAPPY 


CO-OP MIMEO Service 
39 Union Sq. W. — Union Shop 


Beauty Parlors 


TOOK YOUNGER More Beautiful, for Per- 
manents $5.00 up Goldstein's 223 K Ind St 
Tel.: GR 54-8988 


Carpet Cleaning 


1 YOUR 9x12 DOMESTIC RUG 
DUST CLEANED FOR ONLY 


63.24 

Free Summer Storage 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE tor SHAMPOOING 
Free Delivery te Men., Grenx. B Ryan. Queer 


Clover Carpet Cleaning Co.. 
3263 THIRD AVE. (163rd St.) 


Moving & Storage 


LEXINGTON STORAGE | 


202-10 West 89th St. TR. 4-1575 


SPECIAL RATES FOR 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS TO 


California, Portland, Seattle. Den. 


— —— 


MEirose 5-211 


Nentisis 


ver and States of Arizona. New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Texas. ol} 


Modern warehouse. Private reems, inspectior 
invited. Local moving. Full-part leads te free 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta. Wash: 8 
ton. St. coulis and Ferd. Attractive “ates 
insured. Free estimates. Ne obligations. 


Dr. J. S. EFREMOFF 


Surqeon Dentist 


147 FOURTH AVE. corner 14th St. 
Fermerly ef 80 Fifth Ave. 


Phone: AL. 4-3910 


(GENERAL MOVING—Storage, 248 E. 34th St 


LE. 2-2840 Reasonable moving and storage 
rates Union shop. 


' BANTINI, Lie. Long Distance Moving. Storage 


Records Music- 


RECORDS; 
PAUL ROBESON | 


SINGING N 
National Anthem af the ussn 


Songs for Americans by 
EARL ROBINSON 
New Albums by Leadbelly 


Stil) Availabie 
A few Calypso records 


A “MUST” ALBUM 8 
Earl Robinson’s—Song for Aera Be 
Jesse James John Henry : 
Abe Lincoln - Horace Greeley 
and others 
— anda — 
BURL IVES Album 
“THE WAYFARING STRANGER” 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Ave. Cor, 14th st Tt 

Free Delivery Tel. GR. 5-560 
DPEN EVENINGS te 11:30 


Restaurants 


RUSSIAN SKAZKA 


227 W. 46th St. CR -b 


Reasonable rates LEhigh 4-2222 


FRANK GIARAMITA, xpress. and moving 
13 E. 7th St., near Third Ave. Tel. GR. 71-2457 


Opticians Optometrists 


Electrolysis 


Here, experts -emove unwanted hair. perme 

nently, from your face, arms, legs eo bedy— 
at VERY LOW COST! A physician ir 
attendance. Strict privacy. Ahe featuring 
BELLETTA'S NEW METHOD — saves tots . 
of time and money! Men alse treated. Free 
consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34th St. Tel.: ME, $-4218 


Tel: NEvins 8-9166 @ Osily 9 A.M.-6 P.M. 


Official 1.W.O. Brooklyn Opticians 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 Flatbush Ave., near Atiantie Ave. 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Saturday d A.M.-5 P.M. 


Suites 1101-2 6 Went te Saks 34th Street 


UGLY HAIR REMOVED FOREVER 
By a toremost expert Electro: 


ing shysicians—strict sterslity 
and hygiene by Registered 
Nurse. Perfect results guar. 
anteed. Safe privacy. Me 
alse treated. 


BELLA GALSKY. R. &. 
175 Fifth Avenue 
833 West 57th Street 


Electrolysis 


‘HAIR on FACE or 
_— off Ne, 


Sate 
= Multipie 1 : a 
alse new short wave elec. ? 
tronie method. £94) 


FREE CONSULTATION 


262 E. 167th St. nr. Morris Ave. 
mm Telephone: JE. 7-0022 


~ 


18th & 14th Sis 
EYES EXAMINED 


e OCULIST. 
‘Phone: GR.” 2-738 


Associated Optometrists 


8 


142 FOURTH ave. | 


VIENNESE FOOD and ATMOSPHERE 


Little Vienna Restaurant n 2 


39 West 46th Street Sth end 6th Aves 
LUNCH 50c DINNER sse 


@ PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY 

@ MUSIC i 5 

Tel.: L0. 3-770 7 Open Sundays 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


” |ADE MOUNTAIN: 

RESTAURANT ee 
Quality Chinese Foo 
197 Secone Ave. - Get 1 & 13th Sts 11 
en 75 4 


ae 


_— 


DINE OUT) 


BLUE SEA 


SSA FOOD & RESTAURAN! 
‘Sea Pood at ite Best™ 


129 Third Ave... cer. 14th St 
@ WINES & LIQUORS @ 


MESSINGER'S CAFETERIA, 1066 — ve 
‘Bronx Delicious food, 


Typewriters — 8 


ee — i = — 
é ae CRA) avon 
4 ir Le 
1 8. 
5 — 
A. 
1 4 is * * 
— Poy 64 4 


ALL MAKES ew and rebuilt 
& Co. 832 Broadway AL. 4 
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83 Carpentier Learns That 
Fascism Cant Win 


Bill Mardo 
What is he thinking of today? 


3 Can his thoughts be flitting back to 1921... Boyle’s 
bs 1 — Acres? The first million-dollar gate in boxing 
history. Young and tigerish Jack Dempsey was defending 
his crown against a handsome Frenchman named Georges 
9 . Carpentier. 

: | Georges had kayoed Bat Levinsky the year before, to 
become the light-heavyweight champ. Light, clever, and 
boasting a sweet right, the Frenchman was nonetheless 
-_ overmatched against a Dempsey who was at his peak. ~ 
12 Jack carried Carpentier for three rounds, so the 
| movie-men would have something to peddle the next morn- 
ing. . and then belted out Georges in the fourth. 

1 The year was sei. 

if * * 

Nineteen years later, wet-eyed Parisians watched 
Nazi columns goose-step their way along the Champs 
0 Arsees. Hitler did a crazy jig atop the Eiffel Tower, 
iP Goering grinned, Goebbels prepared another speech. 
ad Just off the Champs Elysees, a slender Frenchman 
with a slightly battered nose opened his swanky bar for 
business. France had fallen but there were Nazis to serve 
now. Georges Carpentier signed his death warrant that 
very day. 


; * * * 
1 


— Hitler's knot around France's throat tightened every 
day. Famine, rape, hostages, mass slaughter . . but 
France lived. She lived underground, she lived in the 
Haute Savoie mountains, she lived in Algiers to plan for 
another day. . . she lived in Paris. 
i That ritzy little bar off the Champs Elysees thrived 
wonderfully for four flush years. Georges Carpentier had 
. how to fight. His potent right hand was now 
serving wines to the invader, pointing out choice tables to 
them, ringing up the cash register. One day Max Schmel- 
ing came to Paris, and Georges threw his arms around 
77 the Nazi fighter, smiled sweetly for the photographers, 
and Goebbels had one more picture with which to taunt 
the suffering peoples of Europe. 
ae Paris’ partisans saw that picture, too. They would 
have much to say about Carpentier's final fight. 


5 a 5 


i Organized 3 Sein liberated their Paris this 
week. Nazi soldiers and Vichymen fled the city like wed 
rats. Collaborationists were rounded up and made ready 
for the stern wrath of a free people. Where is Georges 
Carpentier? 
In prison? What can he be thinking? 

Of another day four years ago, when he forgot how 
‘to fight .. . when he made Hitler his new manager? 

Georges Carpentier signed his death warrant that 
very day. 


— The These . 


Those Amazing A's 
by Phil Gordon — 


te In the heat of the AL pennant race excitement, every- 
| body’s been overlooking the doings of those surprising Ath- 
3 — es. Connie Mack’s ee ban elub had copped eight of 


— 


r 


Te Ng II MGS Wie 
7 N 8 


e 
* 
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ee Hank Borowy’s persistent efforts 
“TThe tightness of the AL contest is to cop his fifteenth win of the 
5 2 due to the timeliness (or un-jyear had been frustrated since Aug. 
ness, whichever way your sen- .. . . But the Yankee flipper fi- 
of the Mackmen's nally did it Saturday against the 
Nats, and it couldn’t have come at 
a better time. St. Louis had lost 
against Detroit earlier in the day, 
and the New Yorker's nocturnal 
win put them 3% games behind the 
Brownies on Saturday night. 


Willie Mudlin, former hurling star 
for the Cleveland Indians, has just 
deen purchased by the St. Louis 


oh 


l 


a 
a 


i 


Hudlin had been pitching this 
year for the Little Rock team of the 


Baseball Standings 
(Not including yesterday games.) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


W. L. Pet. G.B. 
St. Louis. 60 53 566 — 
NEW YORK ..... 64 55 538 3% 
Detroit . . 64 GB BB 4 
Boston ~ 644 5B 525 8 
Philadelphia , 60 65 480 10% 
Chicago „ OF C4 ATL 11% 
Cleveland 58 66 468 12 
Washington 51 70 421 17½ 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
W. L. Pet. GB 
St. Louis. 89 29 754 — 
Pittsburgh .. l „ 69 47 595 19 
Cincinnati ........ — 67 49 578 21 
NEW TORK . . 54 66 450 36 
Chicago 51 64 443 36% 
Philadelphia — 47 69 405 41 
Boston 48 72 400 42 
BROOKLYN 46 75 .280 


League Leaders ‘ 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Player and Club. G. AB. H. Pet, 
Deer, Boston ...... 122 4656 148 — 
Siebert, Phila, ....103 362 115 
Boudreau, Cleve, ..119 464 

Fox, Boston 0 316 


Johnson, Beston..N112 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Walker, Brooklyn. . 115 
Musial, St. Louis...120 
Me@wick, New York.110 
Hopp, St. Louis....106 
Weintraub, N. T.. % 


BUNS BATTED IN : HOME RUNS 


Nicholson, Cubs.. 94 Nicholson, Cubs . 
Sanders, Cards. 960/Ott, Giants ...... 
Musial, Cards... 85|Northey, 2 5 
Stephens, Browns 85|McCormick, Reds. 3 
Elliott, Pirates 84/Stephens; Browns — 
McCormick, Reds 83 Fork, Tigers 

Doerr, Red Sox. 7 Doerr, Bed Sox. 8 
Johnson, Red Sox 15 


8 
— 
2 
— 
— 
88 888828 
8 


347 


8835 1 


e Lake Beth Foxx 
And Ival Goodman 


Jimmy Foxx, one-time American 
League home run leader and bat- 
ting champion, left the Cubs’ 
coaching lines today to become 
manager of the Portsmouth, Va., 
club, a Cub affiliate, for the bal- 
ance of the season. He wil fill in 
for Bill Steinecke, who is to join 
the New York Yankees. 

Ival Goodman, outfielder, who 
was injured in a game at St. Louis 


wall, will be unable to play any 
more this season. 


Wednesday when he ran into a 


EES eee ee 
pe 7 Noe a ot! phate 525 


Bosox Win 


— 


— From the Press Box 


Yanks, Tigers and 


Openers 


The opening games of yesterday’s twinbills. ! in the AL 
proved a picnic for the Tigers, Yankees and Red Sox, as Hal 
.| Newhouser turned back the Brownies 5-3, and Walt Dubiel 


tory over the Washington Senators. 
By copping their opening games, 
the Yanks moved to within 2% 
games of the league leaders, and 
the Bengals pushed up 2 games 
away from the faltering Brownies. 
Newhouser gained his 21st win as 
Detroit took their third straight 
from St. Louis. The Bengal’s sec- 
ond 21-game winner let the Sewell- 
men down with thirteen scattered 
hits. The Browns tallied in the 


5 — 311, Arst inning and notched two more 


runs in the fourth, thus boasting 


‘ila 3-0 lead going into the fifth 


frame. But the Bengals roared 


2 back with one run in the bottom 


half of t fifth, and picked up four 


94 136 344 Fi 
52 104 313 more in ine next inning. 


| At Washington, the second-place 


- & Yankees gained a game on the 


3 Brownies by halting the Nats 4-2, 
behind Walt Dubiel's eight-hitter. 
The Bombers scored in the second, 
‘third and fifth innings, while the 
Nats picked up a tally in the sixth 
and seventh stanzas. 


The Boston Red Sox finally took 
advantage of the Brownie lapse, and 
beat the pesky Athletics, 8-5. That 
win in the opening game of a dou- 
bleheader moved the Boxon four 
games behind the front - running 
Browns. 

— * * 

Out at the Polo Grounds, Hurt 
Davis, Les Webber and Tommy 
Warren weren’t enough to stem the 
tide of Giant base knoc«s wich 
saw the Otters shellack the Dodg- 
ers, 8-1. 

Harry Feldman won his tenth 


A 


ballgame, in limiting the last-place 
Brocklynites to seven hits. Mel Ott 


led the McCarthymen to a 4-2 vic-@ 


led the attack with two homeruné, 
his 23 and 24th of the year, 


The Scores: 3 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Boston 111 400 001—8 14 1 
Philadelphia 100 000 040—5 15 1 

Bowman, Hausmann (8) and 
Wagner, Partee 
(4) Scheib (5); Newsom (9) and 
eli Garbark (5). ! 


St. Louis 100 200 000—3 13 0 
Detroit 000 014 000—5 9 0 


Muncrief, Caster (6), Kramer (7) 
and Mancuso; Newhouser and Rich- 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
First game. 

9001 000 000—1 7 1 
NEW TORK 102 032 00x—8 9 2 
Davis, Webber (6), Warren (8) 
and Owen; Feldman and Lombardi. 


Leningrad Team Wins 
LONDON, Aug. 27 (UP).—For 
the first time since the start of 
the war with Germany, the Mos- 
cow radio today broadcast an ac- 
count of a soccer match between 
Moscow and Leningrad teams in 
the latter city. The announcer 
gave a running commentary. 
Leningrad won, 2-1. 


RADIO 


WMCA—570 Ke. WHN—1050 Kc. 
WEAF—660 Ke. 

WOR—710 Ke. | 
WIZ— 770 Ke. WOV— 1290 Ke. 
WNYC—830 Ke. WEVD—1338 Ke. 
WABC—880 Ke. WBNY—1480 Ke. 
WINS—1000 Ke, 


11:00-WEAF—-Road of Life 
WOR—News—Prescott Robinson 
WJZ—Breakfast With Brenneman 
WABC— Honeymoon Hill 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
11:15-WEAF—Vic and Sade 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler—Talk 
WABC—Second Husband 
11:30-WEAFP—Star Playhouse 
WOR—Quiz Wizard 
WJZ—News; Cliff Edwards, Songs 
WABC—Bright Horizon 
11:45-WEAF—David Harum 
WoR— What's Your Idea? 
WABC—aAunt Jenny's Stories 


NOON TO 2 P.M. 


6:15-6:30 P. M., WABO- vera Brodsky, 
pianist, 

6;15-6:40 P.M. WEAF—Nan Merriman, 
soprano. 

6:15-6:55 P.M., WLIB—Great Classics. 

7:05-8 P.M., WNYC (also FM)—Master- 
work Hour. 


8-9 P.M., WQKER (also PM)—Symphony 
Hall. 


Radio Concerts 


$:39-9 P. M., WEAF (also FM)—Bidu 


Sayao, soprano. 
9-9:30 P.M., WEAP (also FPM)—Helen 


phin ano. 
10:36-11 P.M., WOR—Mishel Piastro, 
violinist, 


—_— 


4:00-WEAFP—Backstage Wife 
WOR—Talk—John Gambling 
Ww 


4:25-WAEC—News; Recorded Music 
4:30-WEAF—Lorenzo Jones—Sketch 
. WOR—Stanley. Orchestra; Winifred 
Smith, Earl Palmer, Songs 
WJZ—Westbrook Van Voorhis, New 
4:45-WEAF—Young Widder Brown 
WJZ—Hop Harrigan 
WABC—Scott Orchestra 
§:00-WEAP—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Uncle Don 
WJZ—Terry and the Pirates 
WABC—Eddie Dunn Show 


12:00-WEAF—News Reports 
WJZ—Glamour Manor 
WABC—News; Kate Smith’s Chat 

12:15-WEAF—Talk—Maggi McNellis 
WOR—Jerry Wayne, Songs 


1:15-WJZ—Woman’s Exchange Show 
WABC—Ma Perkins 

1:30-WOR—Lopez Orchestra 
WABC—Bernardine Flynn, News 

1:45-WEAF—Morgan Beatty, News 
WOR—American Woman's Jury 


WJZ—Galen Drake 
WABC—The Goldbergs 


5:15-WEAFP—We Love and Learn 
WOR—Chick Carter 
WIZ— Dick Tracy 

5:30 WEAF— Just Plain Bill 
WoR— Adventures of Tom Mix 
WJZ—Jack Armstrong 
WABC—Three Sisters, Songs 

5 :456-WEAF—Front-Page Farrell 


WOR—Siperman 
WJZ—Sea Hound 
WABC—Wilderness Road 


WOR —Sherlock Holmes 
WJZ—Blind Date 

WABC—Gay Nineties Revue 
8:55-WABC—Bill Henry, News 


9 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT 
9:00-WEAF—Helen Traubel, Soprano 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 


8 , News 
WJIZ—Counter-Spy 
WABC—Play— Mayor of the Town, 
with Lionel Barrymore 
WHN—William 8. Gailmor, News 
$:15-WOR—Screen ong 
Talk 


WMCA—Norman Ja 
9:30-WEAF—Vacation 2 

WOR—Musie of Worship 

WJZ—Spotlight Band 


i 


with Herbert Marshall 
WMCA—They Live in Brooklyn 
Play, with Leon Janney, Others 
(Premiere) 
9:55-WJZ—Short Story 
10:00-WEAF—Josephine Antoine, Songs 
WoR—Hemy Gladstone, News 
WJZ7—Raymond Gram Swing 
WABC—Screen Guild Play 
10:15-WOR—Paul Schubert, News 
WJZ—From England: Ted Malone 


6 P.M. TO 9 P.M. 


10:30-WEAP—Dr, I. Q.—Quiz 
WOR—The Symphonette | 


6:00-WEA&P—News Reports 
WOR—Sydney Moseley, News 
WIZ— News; John B. Kennedy 
WABC—Quyicy Howe, News 

6:15-WEAF—Concert Music 

—Newsreel 


WoR— | 

WJZ—Ethel and Albert 

WABC—Lyn Murray Orchestra 
Prank 


2 P.M. TO 6 PM, 


6:40-WEAF—Sports, Bill Stern 


6:45-WEAF—Lowell Thomas 
WOR—Sports, Stan Lomax 
WJZ—Henry J. Taylor, News 
WABC—The World Today—News - 
6:55-WABC—Joseph C. Harsch, News 
7:00-WEAF—Johnny Mercer Show 
WOR—Fulton Lewis, Jr., News 
WJZ—Horace Heidt Orchestra 
WABC—I Love a Mystery 


WMCA—Five-Star Final 
1:30-WEAFP—Roth Orchestra; Chorus 
WOR—Louis Sobol Show 
WIZ—Lone Ranger 
WABC—Bob Hawk Quiz Show 
WMCA—Johannes Steel, News 
_ 7:45-WEAP—H. V. Kaltenborn, News 
_ $:00-WEAF—Cavalcade of America 
» WOR—Cecil Brown, News 
bono ag Comments 
ABC—Vox Pop Interviews 
eis. Wom ien, Carter 
WsZ—Lum and Abner 


WJZ—Hollyweod Show Time 
WABC—Johnny Morgan Show 
11:00-WEAF, WOR—News; Music 
WJZ, WABC—News: Musci 
11:30-WEAF—For the Record: 
-| 12:00-WEAF, CA—News 
WJZ, WABC—News; Music 
WQxXR—News (to 12:05) 


(8); Black, Berry 


WABC—Pilay—The Man Called K., 


| WANT-ADS 


Rates per word 
(Minimum 10 werde) 
Oaity Gundag 
t time „ ae 06 
7 .06 
03 , 


DEADLINE: . Noon Daily. For Sunday 


Fug er 
Saturday 12 noon. 


FURNISHED ROOM pon RENT 
(Brooklyn 


— 


PRESIDENT Sr. 


kitchen pri with use of apart- 


6-2683. 


1154. ate bedroom, 
ment. Call all week Leo Wishman, — 
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Bla ee 


By Samuel Putnam 


‘ 


(This is the second ef a series of five articles on Walt Whitman, 
Poet of American Democracy, Selections from His Poetry and Prose, 
Edited with an Introduction by Samuel Sillen, International Publish- 


ers, $1.50.) 


) The thing that strikes one upon a reading of Dr. Sillen’s 
scholarly and penetrating Introduction—and this is cast into 


bold relief by the arrangement and classification of the 
sections in the volume—is the re- 


fiection that, when all is said, Walt 
Whitman's spiritual biography is in 
essence the biography of American 
democracy, a Bagge! that is as 
yet meme. 
we are still en 

ed in living pra 5 
working out, fight- 3 

ing out the great 

poet - seer encom- 
passed in his vi- 5 
sion as only one = 
who was at once 
poet and prophet = 
could have done. 

But what, then, it may be i 
becomes of Whitman the self- 
trumpeting, and Reo: on 
individualist, he of the capital “I” 
over the roofs of the world?” This 
is really a basic, vital question 


„ we shall be lost, 
readers and critics have been in the 
past, in the maze of “possible Me’s” 
(to employ a phrase of William 
James) with which the author of 
the Leaves of Grass presents us, 
and each reader will take what 
suits him best. The Bohemian in- 
dividualist, for example, will actual- 
ly find in Walt’s “loafing” and 
“soul-inviting” an excuse for his 
own flight from social responsibil- 
ity. (It is of interest to note here 
that even so great a poet in his own 
right as the Russian Mayakovsky, 
‘who owes so much to Whitman, was 
at times tempted to an imitation 
out of context of the latter’s vaunt- 
ed ego, and we hear him saying 
J, Vladimir Mayakovsky.”) 

In short, unless this threshold 
problem is solved, what we shall 
have is not one but a number of 
Walt Whitmans, possessing scare- 
ly a bowing acquaintance with one 
another; whereas, the truth of the 
matter is, Walt, however multitudi- 
nous in aspect he may be, is in real- 
ity one and indivisible; and the 
outstanding service which Dr. Sil- 
len has rendered lies in making this 
oneness clear. 


HE WAS A NATIONAL POET 


“It may seem,” he says, “that he 
(Whitman) is the irrespressible ¢go- 
centric and rugged individualist par 
excellence. Were this impres- 
sion sound, there would be no basis 
for considering Whitman primarily 
as a national poet. But if Whit- 
man’s lines are read in context, and 
I his poems are judged in the light 
of his whole development, a quite 
difference meaning emerges. Ac- 
tually, the ‘I’ in Whitman is never 
separable from the We.“ (My em- 
phasis—S. P.) Through him, as he 
insists, speak the people. The 
‘Song of Myself’ was to become ‘I 
Hear America Singing’ and this in 
turn was to become ‘an interna- 
tionality of poems’. There is more 
than casual significance in his 
choice of his major symbol—grass. 

In celehrating himself, Whit- 
man celebrates mankind. The 
concept of individualism, he save in 


Democratic Vistas, is meaningless. 


without the concept of sociality, 
the first ‘asserting itself and crop- 
ping forth’ from its aparent an- 
tithesis: The two are contradictory, 
but our task is to reconcile them.’ 

“As an admiring student of 
Hegel,” Dr. Sillen continues, “Whit- 
man envisaged a dialectical solu- 
tion of this ‘serious problem and 
paradox in the United States’. See- 
ing the virtue of modern individual- 


as 


Gass, Maude ta 6 Hs A 
less striving toward such synthesis.” 


WITH FINE CLARITY 


The quotations from the poet 
given above bring out with fine 
clarity the dialectical quality of 
Whitman’s own thinking. It is so 
clear, indeed, that one wonders how 
it could ever have been overlooked 
by the serious student. 


It is important to settle the ques- 
tion of Whitman’s individualism, 


not merely by way of combating 

the Bohemians “who profane his 
: * memory, but in order, also, to fore- 
Stall his misappropriation by “rug- 


ged individualists” of the Herbert 


‘Hoover persuasion. 


Similarly important is the matter 
of his alleged “isolationism” — his 
“magnificent isolation,” in the 
words of a former teacher of mine. 
the late Percy Holmes Boynton (in 
his book, Literature and American 
Life). Professor_Boynton goes on 
to declare that the poet was “ut- 
terly devoid of any sense of in- 
ternationalism.” This is given a 
splendid refutation by Dr. Sillen: 

“Our greatest national poet is 
also our most vigorous spokesman of 
the international ideal. The 
fact is that; as with Jefferson end 
Lincoln, an intense love of country 
nourished an intense desire to help 
bring about the peaceful fraternity 
of all peoples. Whitman once said, 
in a characteristic mood: ‘I don’t 
want the brotherhood of the world 
to be so long a-coming. I can wait 
till it comes—it is sure to come— 
but if I can hurry it by a day or 
so I am going to do so.’ Leaves of 
Grass, he added, “is significant (it 
significant at all) as affecting a 
world, not simply an American 
purpose.’ 

“In a preface to a German trans- 
lation of his work he declared that 
‘The chief reason for being of the 
United States of America is to bring 
about the common good will of all 
mankind, the solidarity of the 
world. Whitman believed that it 
was the historic mission of Amer- 
ica, as the first great land of de- 
mocracy, to serve as a moral and 
political influence in the molding of 
world unity. 


It. was therefore his intention to 
inaugurate from America ‘new for- 
mulas, international poems... . He 
envisaged, with glowing faith, a 
time of the “solidarity of races,’ 
‘nations comming,“ ‘humanity 
forming en masse.’ And he hoped 


„ oe * 


all lands, would hasten that time.” 
How, then, can anyone speak of 
Whitman’s “magnificent isolation”? 
We see from all this of what great 
practical. importance ideological 
Clarity can be, revealing as it does 
in this case a potent weapon in the 
struggles of today. Being a true in- 
ternationalist, Whitman was on the 
side of human freedom always, and 
ardently supported with his pen the 
mid-century democratic struggles in 
Germany, France, and Italy. Read 
his To a Fold European Revolu- 
tiionaire,” his “O Star of France” 
(so appropriate at this moment!), 
his France, his “Spain,” ete. 
Walt Whitman, accordingly, as 
Dr. Sillen observes in the opening 
lines of his Preface, thereby be- 
comes a living force in the war 
against fascist barbarism as well as 
in the peace which America and 
the other United Nations seek to 


achieve through unconditional vie- 


Thus does that “simple separate 
person” expand to take in the world 
of. free men everywhere! 

(Te be continued) 


Mark Twain and 
Dimitrios at Academy 


Two outstanding films, The Ad- 
ventures of Mark Twain and The 
Mask of Dimitrios are showing at 


rod-| Academy of Music, 14th Street at 
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ceived more than 4,000 letters from 


. 


that he wishes it 


By MILDRED F. FLEMING 
HOLLYWOOD. — Fan-mail: from 

France is arriving at.-Hollywood 

studios again! It is like the promise 


And we know that more and more 
people over there are returning to 


“We must not forget that the 

pictures we are making today may 
play to audiences that have seen 
the end of the war,” declared Jack 
Warner in a fine speech recently at 
the war activities committee lunch- 
eon. 
— It is urgent that we think care- 
fully about the kind of pictures we 
will be releasing to the world at 
that time.” he said. “I am sure that 
every motion picture producer 
agrees that the motion picture with 
its great potential power to do good 
must not be content with enter- 
tainment alone. I know that in the 
years after the war just as during 
the war our total product will in- 
clude many pictures that will carry 
the great truths of our times.” 


After stressing what an important 
part the motion picture has fulfilled 
in the life of our nation at war, he 
warned: “But it will mean very 
little for the future if we do not 
now resolve for the postwar years 
ahead Wherever there is an Amer- 
ican motion picture, there you have 


a force for freedom and the prin- 


that songs like his, radiating from ciples for which our men and wo- 


men have fought and die'.“ 
THESE ‘WILL HELP 


Pictures with themes such as 
Medal for Benny, March of Times, 
Americans All, The Negro Soldier 
hitting at racial and religious dis- 
crimination, shorts of the war ac- 
tivities committee of the problems 
of rehabilitation of returning 
wounded soldiers, world peace 
through world trade, postwar em- 
ployment etcetra, will help to bring 
about the sort of “world in which 


know the security of peace and 
freedom,” as Mr. Warner said. 
THE STAGE 


THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
(in association with Jack M. Skirball) 


The FRANZ WERFEL-S. u. BEHRMAN COMEDY 
mail Staged by ELIA KAZAN 


CALMERN - ANNABELLA 
4. SDWARD. BROMBERG 

MARTIN BECK, 45th W. of Sth Ave. - Air Cond. 

Evenings 8:30. Matinees THURS. and SAT., 2:30 


“A 3 aCl THUNDERBOLT.” —Watter Wineneit 
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our children and their children can 


ACOBOWSEY 2 COLONEL| 


out of Bergen. 


— 
* 


Effie Klinker is the name finally selected by Edgar Bergen for his 
new feminine character. It was_decided upon after the NBC star re- 


fans, all suggesting monikers. 


The winning name was submitted by Mrs. Luke Meyers, of Los 


were more, but it was tough enough 


Irving Hoffman, columnist for The 
Hollywood Reporter, has also warn- 
ed “what Frenchmen year after next 
will tolerate Hollywood pictures 
that identify countrymen by a waxed 
mustache or by sputterings and 


gesticulations? The Chinese people 


who have fought these many un- 
swerving years for democracy do 
not want films in which they appear 
as benign servants or comic laun- 


been caricatured blatantly or subtly 
in Americans films—this is the 
worst single distortion that the in- 
dustry needs to eliminate.” As a 
matter of good business he advo- 
cates a policy for the entire indus- 
try baSed on an awareness of simple 
human dignity and worth. 


THERE'LL BE FIGHTS 

However, there is looming up a 
serious contradiction in Hollywood 
thinking as far as the postwar world 
is concerned. This contradiction 


which these Hollywood exponents 


tent of films. 

Wilkerson of The Hollywood Re- 
porter devotes a lot of space to an 
article beginning “There’s going to 
be a knockdown and drag- em- out 
fight for the major playing time 
in countries that are now being 
liberated by the Allies. With all 
three (U. S. A., England, Russia) 
hustling for the same end, there is 
going to be a battle.” Although we 
have the greatest percentage of 
screen entertainment ready to show 
now, he predicts that things will 
chage as time goes on and British 
and Russian studios again get into 
full swing. 

Samuel Goldwyn, in a letter to 
The Hollywood Reporter defending 
the rights of the independent pro- 
ducers against the unfair trade 
practices of the monopolies, points 
out how tough it is going to be for 
Hollywood to keep world film lead- 


drymen. Negroes have for aß 


would bring about the very chaos 


seek to eliminate through the con- 


ership in the postwar period. He 
warns of “the impending world 
competition pointed at the Ameri- . 
can industry from foreign countries 
soon to enter the arena after the 
war's conclusion.” 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

As a major independent Gold- 
wyn undoubtedly has his , prob- 
lems. Also we are grateful to Gold- 
wyn for some of the fine pictures 


have to say will largely lese 

effect. A battle for world business 
supremacy would mean another 
world war in the making. Only 
some sort of basic trade agreements 
which will permit the development 


Playing Brahm’s First Piano Con- 
certo in D minor, Rudolf Pirkusny 
is soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Sunday, Sept. 


3 (WABC-CBS, 3:00 to 4:30 p. m., 


EWT). Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducts the orchestra. | 

The balance of the program con- 
sists of the Fifth Symphony in 
B-flat major by Schubert. 


MOTION PICTURES 


KATHERINE HEPBURN and 
JOHN BARRYMORE 


‘Bill of Divorcement’ 


“TR v 0 N G p L A Cc E 4th ST. UNION SQUARE — GR. 5-6975 : a : 


— THROUGH - FRIDAY 


BURGESS MEREDITH in 
MAXWELL ANDERSON'S . 


'WINTERSET’ 


- RADIO CIT¥ MUSIC BALL - 
Deers Open 9:15 A.M. 


OSCAR 
KARLWEIS) 


Herbert & „ee 
winPen Ae OS . | : 


Alr-Cend. EW. 8:30. Mats. Wed., Sat. & Labor De 


KATHARIN PBU 
WALTER HUSTON - ALINE MacMAHO 
AKIM TAMIROFF TURHAN BEY 
Spectacular Stage Presentation 
Picture at 9:30, 12:37, 3:42, 6:50, 10:00 
ist Mezzanine Seats Reserved Cirele 6- 4600 
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a ALBANY, Aug. 27.—Ex-congress- 

4 man John J. O’Connor, head of the 
ie anti-FDR American Democratic 
i National Committee, is trying to rule 
5 the American Labor Party off the 
5 ballot this fall, a show cause” or- 
1 der granted O’Connor yesterday by 
Supreme Court Justice Francis Ber- 
gan revealed. 

The order was directed at secre- 
5 tary of State Thomas J. Curran. It 

| is returnable on Wednesday and di- 
| rects Curran to show why the ALP 
ye should not be removed from the 
oi ballot because it allegedly nominated 
President Roosevelt and Vice-presi- 


dential candidate Harry S. Truman 


of Ballot on Technicality 


at a.state committee meeting and 
not a convention, 

The irony of the situation is that 
Curran, one of Governor Dewey’s 
kingpins in the state GOP organiza- 


tion and 
candidate 


himself the Republican 
for U. S. Senate, becomes 


the “defender” of the ALP’s posi- 
tion on the ballot against O’Connor’s 
assault. It may be necessary to rally 
public opinion in defense of the ALP 


in order 


to prevent the state ap- 


paratus from ruling it out. 
The O'Connor action also in- 


cludes the Liberal Party, 


which 


nominated the Roosevelt-Truman 


ticket by 


party not 


1 New York City will be able to 
1 handle all the war ballots that come 
in, Mayor LaGuardia told his radio 
Is listeners during his weekly WNYC 
ee broadcast yesterday. 

7 “The director of the budget has 
ee just ‘authorized additional clerks,” 
Ne he said, “so write to your service- 
* man and remind him that the bal- 
ae lots will be forthcoming.” 

5 The Mayor also announced that 


the federal government has in- 
formed him that the school milk 
contract has been renewed and that 
the subsidized milk program will be 
continued in the grade, junior high/3 
and high schools, Subsidized lunches 
will also be served in the grade and 
junior high schools. 

Continuing his talks on child em- 
‘ployment, the Mayor said that the 
child labor situation was alarming 
since many employers are exploiting 
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3 of their “Gothic Line” as the British 8th Army strengthened a bridge- 
: : head over the Metauro River little more than 23 miles below Rimini and 
Allied heavy bombers choked two of the enemy’s main rail lines in north- 


* ern Italy. 


the third Allied 


of dust. 


hits on two freighters. 


to evacuate Manila. 


Guat AS PINKY WAS 


BY THE GESTAPO, THE 
MOURNERS ENTERED 
THE FUNERAL PARLOR 
AND GAVE NEW LIFE 
TO HM. 


children under the 
power shortages. Po 
85,000 working permits taken out by 
city children in 1944, the Mayor 
urged that parents send their chil- 
dren back to school and not allow 
them to lose their educations. 


petition, as required of a 
officially on the ballot. 


Mayor Says City Can Handle War 
Ballots; So Send Them In, Boys 


ise of man- 
ing to the 


points in the Mayor’s 


broadcast: 

1. Infantile paralysis cases it» 
creased in seasonal proportion but 
are nowhere near epidemic num- 
bers. Infantile paralysis is not con- 


2. Broilers and fryers, now selling 
at, 46 cents a pound, should sell for 
3 Sr 4 cents less during the coming 


3. Instead of buying a dozen 


eggs selling at 62 cents a 


dozen and weighing 24 ounces, con- 
sumers should buy 24 ounces of pee 
wee eggs costing 38 cents. They 
will get 17 eggs and save 24 cents. 


All Political Parties to Get GI Radio Time 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27 (UP).—The War Department announced 
today that equal time on its shortwave radio facilities will.be made avail- 
4 able upon request each week to all qualified political parties for rebroad- 
13 cast of political addresses“ to American armed forces overseas. ° 
7 It said the arrangement will become effective early next month and 

will end Nov. 1, by which date “overseas voting should be completed.” 


Nazis Retreating From Florence to the Adriatic 


TES _ ROME, Aug. 27 (UP).—German troops were withdrawing along a 
1 75-mile front east from Florence to the Adriatic today toward the shelter 


American heavy bombers, suddenly launching attacks which re- 
called the “operation strangle” that throttled German communications 
1 from northern Italy during the Allied push north from below Rome, 
13 attacked the Ferrara rail bridge over the Po River, the Venzone viaduct 
75 on a main rail line northwestward toward Austria. 


Sumatra Cement Works Pounded 


ABOARD A BATTLESHIP OFF SUMATRA, Aug. 24 (Delayed) (UP). 
-—Carrier-borne bombers and fighters of the Eastern Fleet, carrying out 
attack on Japanese-held Sumatra within a month, today 
pounded the biggest cement works in the Netherlands Indies into a heap 


While one wave struck at the huge Indaroeng plant at Padang, on 
the island’s west coast, another flight bombed and strafed enemy ships 
and harbor installations at the nearby . of Emmahaven, scoring direct 


Tolcio Orders Civilians to Leave Manila 
mae LONDON, Aug. 27 (UP).—The Berlin radio said today that president 
| Jose Laurel, Japanese puppet of the Philippines, had ordered civilians 


Pets | The broadcast, attributed to a DNB dispatch from Tokio, said he 
had decreed a series of travel restrictions in order to speed up evacuation 
measures and that only those whose presence was absolutely necessary 
would be permitted to enter Manila. 


The end of Santa Trinita Bridge in ie was destroyed by the Nazis in their retreat. Here, en · 
gineers of the British 8th Army blast away the wreckage so that a new Bailey bridge, that will speed pur- 


suit of the enemy, may be erected. 


ö 


(Signa Corps Radiophoto) 


Soviet Ingenuity, Valor Res fore 


Mines, Buildings and Rai 


By JOHN GIBBONS 

MOSCOW, Aug. 27.—Every town and every vil- 
lage in liberated regions of .Russia gives the im- 
pression of being on stilts. 


Leningrad, Stalingrad, Kharkov, Kiev and Smo- : 
-lensk—to mention but a féw—are obscured by 


scaffolding. The man—or to be more precise, the 
woman—with the bricklayer’s trowel or the car- 
penter’s saw has replaced the khaki-clad man with 
a tommygun as the main figure on the streets. 

Next to the remarkable achievements of the Red 
Army, nothing so well indicates the resilience and 
vitality of the Soviet people as the speed with 
which they are raising their towns, industries and 
farms from the ashes to which the Germans re- 
duced them. : 

One of the outstanding successes of industrial 
reconstruction, and one that will bring joy to all 
hearts, is the fact that the shells now bursting in 
East Prussia bear the stamp of the restored mu- 
nition works in the Donetz basin. : 

With the accumulation of many. billion cubic 
feet of water, the Donetz mines were a vast sub- 
terranean reservoir when the region was liberated 
just 12 months ago. This enormous volume of 
flood water—equivalent to five years water con- 
sumption in New York City — confronted Soviet 
engineers with the world’s biggest pumping job. 
The Germans believed flooding the mines in the 
Donetz basin would put them out of the running 
for years to come. * 


NOVEL DEVICE 


The pumping was complicated by the fact that 
many Donetz mines are connected by underground 
workings, which in the flooded state formed sub- 
terranean rivers or canals taking water from mine 
to mine. Some of the flooded mines were old, un- 
profitable ventures, while others were rich, modern 
pits. 

To overcome the difficulty of pumping the un- 
profitable pits, mining engineer Eugene Kalmykov 
worked out a method whereby shafts were sunk 
from the surface to the tunnels between two work- 
ings, dynamite lowered and then exploded to bring 
about the collapse of the tunnels. 

Then, to prevent seepage, cement was pumped 
in to form a waterproof plug. By this novel device 
the obsolete mine was sealed off and pumping 
could get under way at the mine scheduled for 
rehabilitation. 

W was but one aspect of the job. Every 


ounce of machinery, both at we ‘pitheaa and un- 
derground, had to be installed anew. Local power 
stations, railways and even miners’ homes had to 
be rebuilt. While the complete restoration of the 
Donetz basin to its prewar level is of course a 
matter of many. years, the achievements of the 
past 12 months are no small triumph. 


Thousands of tons of coal daily reach the sur- 
face from the re-started pits. It is this Donetz 
coal which is used in the Krivoirog iron mines, 
in power stations and in 240 rebuilt factories in 
Kharkov, in eight blast furnaces and 49 coaking 
ovens in the restored Donbas; in newly built de- 
partments of the Dniepropetrovsk and oe 
steel mills. 


WIDE TRAVEL 


Railroad reconstruction may be gauged not so 
much by the thousands of miles of track restored 
as in the simple act of purchasing tickets in 
Moscow for destinations as widely separated as 
Mozdok in the Caucasus, Odessa, Sevastopol, Minsk 
and Leningrad. Bi 

Over a million families have entered new homes 
in the year that elapsed since the beginning of the 
rehabilitation program. In the Ukraine alone, 20,000 


restored schools will open their doors when the. 


new semester begins Sept. 1. Nor are historic 
monuments ruthlessly destroyed by fascists being 
overlooked. Architects are completing plans for 
rebuilding Kiev’s famous liberary, Smolensk's 
cathedral and Leningrad’s palaces: N. Belekov, the 
head of the department for preservation of his- 
torical monuments says that parks and palaces in 
many territories can be restored but that five 
years work will be required to restore the environs 
of Leningrad. 

“Tt will be difficult to replace the priceless sculp- 
tures destroyed by the Germans in Peterhof Park,” 
says the department head. After the war, we shall 
search Germany for the bronze statue of Samson 


which they stole from the park.” 


In editorial comment’ on reconstruction, Izves- 
tia, Soviet newspaper, says: “Never before has 
mankind witnessed destruction on the scale left 
in the wake of German barbarians. New life is 


arising from the ashes. The Soviet people,.aided by: 
their government, are revitalizing regions desolated 


by the enemy, building with diligency and energy. 


Our people are firmly convinced that not only 
they will recreate their former wealth but will 
rebuild on a greater and grander scale.” 
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I MCL NOW ASC YOU GOOD N VN 
ABOUT TO BE DISCOVERED PEOPLE TO WAIT OUTSIDE 


AT THE CARRIAGE, | 


| CEMETERY. 
| DISAPPEAR : 


CAST MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS, ee HEN ENS Gace STAY . 
YOUILL BE PUT ON THE CARRIAGE 

WITH THE OTHER COFFIN. THE LID 
Ie BE ON BUT NOT SCREWED 

DOWN, AFTER I BURY THE OTHER 
MAN X TAKE YOU TO THE OTHER fT AND ARE GOING TO SNEEZE ALL 
THAT IS WHERE You 


WERE IN THE COMPANY OF 
MOURNERS. AND WE HAVE TO PASSN 
T THROUGH A FIELD OF BEAUTIFUL, 
GOLDENROD. IF YOU'RE ALLERGIC 


OVER THE PLACE, 


LET'S GE UP 
Spee aaah 


